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A PAIR OF VERY FINE PANELS OF QUEEN ANNE NEEDLEWORK MOUNTED AS SCREENS. CIRCA 1710 

On« tcre«n denoting th« harvest season with workars gafharing shaaves of whaat in fhe fialds; fha companion leraan 
showing fha spring saason %ififh figuras dancing to the music of a fiddlar and his partner seated on a grassy slope. The 
surrounding area worked with typical rural scenes with fowl, birds, cattle and a windmilL 

The needlework is all beautifully wrought in gros point in fresh lovely colors and is in a beautiful state of preservation. 
The simple walnut cross-banded frames are of modern construction. 

These panels are from a castle in Scotland and came from the collection of a nobleman. 

Size of Mch fold: 7 feet high. 27% Inches wide. 

LONDON „^<.M*...w..,,., NEW YORK, 19 
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Established 1878 



NEW YORK 



Paris: 21 rue La Boetie 



ValleedclaLoue(1849) 



36" X 58' 
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Paintings and Drawings by Old Masters 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERy FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 
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EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL APPROVED SILK FABRICS FOR WILUAMSBURG RESTORATION 
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Portrait of Henry, 3rd Earl otbussex 
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Nettie Rosenstein takes this opportunity to 

acknowledge that the Metropolitan Museum has 

inspired some of her most beautiful designs 

. . . and to express her gratitude for the 

Museum's intelligent and gracious cooperation 

with the designers of New York. 
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LOUIS XVth room in THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART— A distinguished harmony 
of Wendel optical lighting of the Boucher tapestries and the Sevres porcelain in showcases and a 
soft, indirect illumination produced by small sized reflectors hidden in antique rock crystal chandeliers. 



INDIVIDUAL ARTISTIC LIGHTING 

For 

ART COLLECTIONS, MUSEUMS 
INTERIORS AND GARDENS 

A specially prepared illustrated brochure will 
be sent, without obligation, on request to 

RUDOLF WENDEL, inc 

730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 
PARIS HOLLYWOOD LONDON 
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FRENCH & CO., INC. 



Ensemble in the Georgian pine room of French & Company^s galleries showing: 

A Chippendale mahogany knee-hole desk; collection of the 
Rt. Hon. Marques of Lincolnshire, Dows Hill, High Wycombe, 
Bucks 

A pair of Chippendale mahogany master armchairs; collection 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan 

A portrait of Miss Anna Seward, by George Romney 
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A section oi 



*"«« GlJerie, 



"The Two Most Beautiful Galleries 

in America" 



OUR GALLERIES in New York and Chicago are "show 
windows" for the works of many of America's foremost 
contemporary artists. To complement such art, distinctive 
surroundings are not merely desirable, but appropriate. 

The beauty of the Galleries is a tribute to the Associated 
American Artists' program: to establish and foster a link 
between truly fine contemporary American art and the 
American home. This program of democratic art distribution 
— the startling, almost revolutionary program instituted by us 
more than ten years ago — has proved artistically and commer- 
cially successful. Today the link is an accomplished faa. 

In essence, the vitality of art derives from the universality of 
its appeal. Hence our objective — to make finer art available 



to more Americans — seems inevitable and natural. The 
burden of the task was to make such art available at reason- 
able cost. Thanks to the cooperation of the artists represented 
on our roster, that task has been achieved. 

Today works of art offered through the Associated American 
Artists have been acquired by more than two hundred of the 
nation's great museums and art collections, including the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Whitney Museum, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Abbott Laboratories Collections, and 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection. 

A visit to our ever-changing exhibitions in New York or 
Chicago is always an enjoyable and refreshing experience. 
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RARE ANTIQUES -COLLECTORS PIECES 



5, A very beautiful pair of Old 
Bow Candlesticks, circa 1745. Ex- 
quisitely fashioned with character- 
istic bright Bow colorings in tur- 
quoise, reds and greens. Height 
10 inches. Pair $650.00 



1. Very handsome and rare set 
of 3 Vases by Wm. Littler of Long- 
ton Hall, Stoke on Trent. On ex- 
hibition for years in the Hanley 
Museum, Stoke on Trent. Circa 
1752. Unusual decoration of 
purple feathered scroll bands with 
painted bouquets of flowers. Larg- 
est 6 inches high, 2 smaller ones 5 
inches. Set $375.00 



6. Very fine pair of Old Bow 
Sauce Boats, circa 1755. Dec- 
orated with blue and white land- 
scapes and foliage. Measure 9 
inches long, overall. Pair $125.00 



2* Very rare Old Chelsea Por- 
celain Boar, 13 inches long and 7 
inches high. Circa 1755. The 
modelling is exceptionally well 
done and the detail is exactingly 
perfect. Entirely in natural color. 
A very fine collector's piece. 

Price $250.00 



?• Exceptionally rare Old Bristol 
Bowl that measures 11 inches in 
diameter. Painted Bristol Harbor 
scene with sailing ship flaunting 
English flag. Panel painting sur- 
rounded by flat gold decoration. 
About 1751. Price $150.00 



3. Rare, old Elers Brothers Tea- 
pot, circa 1690-1700. Character- 
istic red ware. Height 4^ inches. 

Price $100.00 

4. Chocolate Pot of the Astbury 
Period, 1740. Red ware with 
rare mark. Height 8 inches. 

Price $125.00 



PLUMMER Ltd. 

7 East 35th Street & 695 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 



ESTABLISHED 1878 



The Hon. Sir Charles Flower by Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, 1769-1830 



OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS Inc. 720 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Art GdUeries N.W. Comer of Hth Street 
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ART NEWS OF THE YEAR 



Of the several characteristics signaling the direction of art during 
the past year (which for purposes of this review fortuitously com- 
prises the season beginning in the autumn of 1944 and ending 
with a new round of activity just commencing as this annual 
goes to press), the most significant is, of course, the effect upon 
the art world of the year's all-pervading transition from war to 
peace. 

For this was a season which, although it began in the wake of 
the liberation of Paris and Brussels, was soon to see art eclipsed 
— first, by the last great German offensive in December; subse- 
quently, by the international preoccupations which preceded the 
victory in Europe that had become inevitable by March. The 
direct effect was a final crescendo of apprehension over artistic 
monuments and treasures — those of eastern France, the Lowlands, 
and the Rhineland, as of the older battleground constantly moving 
northward in Italy. 

While the gunfire was gradually stilled, a second phase of 
concern over the artistic aspects of final victory set in. There 
began the task of tracing, safeguarding, and reclaiming tens of 
thousands of works of art which the Nazi machine had looted 
and pillaged from European public and private collections. The 
day of reckoning had dawned and the final dread balance now 
had to be drawn of the damage the war had done — in all its 
tragic aspects — to contemporary artists, some still surviving and 
others already gone, whose ideas or work brought them into the 



ART STOLEN AND RECLAIMED IN 1945: HERMANN GOERINC'S BEDROOM AT 
NEUHAUS WITH A RUBENS SKETCH HANGING ABOVE A SLEEPING G.I. OF THE 
THIRD ARMY (ABOVE); THE "HORSES OF MARLY" BY COUSTOU. BEING 
RETURNED TO THEIR BASES IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE IN PARIS (BELOW). 



concentration camps of a regime of which the worst enemy had 
ever been free expression; to now roofless cathedrals and battered 
sculptures and frescoes reduced to rubble, all henceforth, like 
the dead, only to be known from photographs. 

Not all, however, was gloom. In November, art news published 
FIRST REPORT FROM PARIS by Emlcn Etting, the American artist 
earliest to enter Paris, as a member of a Psychological Warfare 
detachment. He told a glowing story of the courage of artists 
of the Resistance who not only participated actively in the fight- 
ing and sabotage against the German army of occupation, but 
also found time to paint, sculpt, and to publish clandestine art 
periodicals as well as a now celebrated portfolio of lithographs 
taking as themes the horrors of the Gestapo prisons and the con- 
centration camps. He told also how older artists — Picasso, 
Matisse, Rouault, Bonnard — had worked, though mostly in rural 
retirement, throughout the occupation despite Nazi proscription 
of their works. 

By December came reports of reconstruction projects under 
the direction of American Monuments and Fine Arts officers who 
had been moving up with our troops. In France, Lt. James 
Rorimer, the Metropolitan Museum's Curator of Mediaeval Art, 
Lt. George L. Stout of the Fogg Museum at Harvard, and Capt. 
Marvin C. Ross, Curator of Mediaeval Art at the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, were among those who took on the job of 
rehabilitating, in the wake of D-Day divisions, damaged churches 
of northern France. Meanwhile in Florence, Lt. Frederick T. 
Hartt of the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University super- 
vised such repairs as could be made, in the face of money and 
labor shortages, to the historic buildings, churches, and bridges 
on both banks of the Amo which the Germans had wantonly 
blown up in their retreat a few months earlier. 

The Allied Military Government in Italy also had the great 
good fortune to have as its on-the-ground advisor none other than 
the dean of the world's art critics, Bernard Berenson, who in 
August had been rescued, a well and active octogenarian, by 
American troops near Florence. Under official auspices many 
immortal masterpieces of Italian art which had been safely re- 
claimed in and around Rome and Florence were organized into 
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matchless art exhibitions, for the benefit of the GIs and Tommies. 

As by Spring the Second German War came to its close and 
Allied troops gradually occupied enemy territory, they began to* 
uncover serially the Nazi caches of art. In the salt mines of ' 
Merkers and of Altaussee in Austria, in Bavarian castles like the 
mad Wagnerian king's Neuschwanstein, our divisions turned up 
pictures and sculptures from the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, the 
Dresden, Frankfort, and other German galleries — and the Van 
Eycks, Vermeers, and Cranachs stolen from the churches and 
public collections of Belgium, France, Italy, and Austria to fill 
the projected Fiihrer-Museum at Linz, intended to immortalize the 
memory of Adolf Hitler in the town where he had his brief 
schooling. Also among the art brought to light were objects 
from the various Rothschild G>llections in Paris and those be- 
longing to other French, Belgian, and Dutch collectors and 
dealers — a great many of them acquired for the vast aggregation 
so cheaply formed by Hermann Goering. 

With the Japanese War also about to come to its atomic yet so 
polite close, interest began to focus upon the form that inevitable 
commemoration of the six-year conflict would take; in September 
ART NEWS published a survey of war monuments, projected into 
the future from the still fresh experience of World War I, by 
Philip C. Johnson of the Museum of Modem Art — the first author- 
itative U. S. contribution to a subject which will undoubtedly 
remain a public as well as artistic concern for years to come. 

On this side of the Atlantic, a lively contrast to the artistic 
chaos of war-torn Europe can be traced through the entire twelve- 
month in the activities of our museums. Despite the war, their 
enrichment by gift and purchase generally was happily main- 
tained as a constant crescendo. 

The season began with the sensational further gift of Samuel 



A RENOWNED PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA FOR WASHINGTON'S NATIONAL 
GALLERY: "ST. APOLLONIA" FROM THE SAMUEL H. KRESS COLLECTION. 



NOTABLE 1945 ACQUISITION BY THE PROVIDENCE, R. I.. MUSEUM: AN 
IMPORTANT LATE RENOIR. "THE SHEPHERD BOY," PAINTED IN 1911. 

H. Kress to the National Gallery of Art in Washington of an 
entirely new collection of Italian and French art comprising 80 
paintings and 26 sculptures. Reported in art news for Novem- 
ber 1-14, 1944 and partially in last year's annual, numerous 
masterpieces in this large gift, which complemented the original 
Kress donation of some 400 objects in 1941, were published in 
December in one of the handsomest art books produced in 
America, masterpieces from the national gallery, edited by 
John Walker and Huntington Cairns. This volume also contained 
the first intimation of another Kress masterpiece in the National 
Gallery beyond the gift announced in November: the small yet 
majestic ST. apollonia of Piero della Francesca, until recently 
in the Lehman Collection, New York. Thus the National Gal- 
lery acquires one of the only four works in America by one 
of the greatest painters of all time. 

The National Gallery was further enriched by another second 
gift of one of its early benefactors: Lessing J. Rosenwald supple- 
mented the superb collection of engraving, etching, woodblocks, 
and drawings, with which he had really inaugurated a graphic 
cabinet at Washington, by giving 1,740 further prints, includ- 
ing masters ranging from anonymous Gothic engravers to the 
colorful lithographers of the nineteenth century. 

The composite national record of American museums was 
summed up in art news for January 1-14, 1945, where their 
amazing annual acquisitions from coast to coast were reviewed 
along with their plans for the future. That record of the previous 
year for objects acquired ranged all the way from a Persian relief 
of the fifth century B.C., purchased by the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum of Oberlin College — through a large emphasis on 
French nineteenth century acquisitions as evidenced by Indian- 
apolis' gift of a Van Gogh landscape and a new Monet at 
Springfield, Massachusetts — to a very large group of native con- 
temporaries as even the most advanced categories were museum- 
bought. 

The ensuing months brought constant news of further monu- 
mental museum acquisitions. A famous Memling was purchased 
by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, a Pesellino 

madonna and CHILD WITH ST. JOHN AND ANGELS by the Tolcdo 

Museum of Art. The Art Institute of Chicago acquired a 
superb large group of mediaeval sculpture and stained glass, 
later announcing also the purchase of one of the most important 
Chardins anywhere, the famous white tablecloth. A famous 
Picasso of the blue period, la vie, was mysteriously sold by the 
Providence Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design and 
was quickly purchased from a dealer for the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, which among a number of additions also bought a notable 
portrait by Jacques-Louis David. [continued on page 128] 
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ART NEWS OF THE YEAR, page XXXV 

DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART: 
Page 1 EDITORIAL 

3 METROPOLITAN METAMORPHOSIS: Francis Henry Taylor 

4 METROPOUTAN MEMOIRS: Rosamund Frost 

7 nVE THOUSAND YEARS OF ART: Aline B. Louchheim 



78 Boucher: The Di«p«tch of the Messenger 

09 Britbh Painter: Henry Frederick. Prince of Wales 

55 Bronzino : Portrait of a Young Man . ^ 

•61 Pieter Bruegel the Elder: The Harveatera,^*^ 

41 Fra Camevale: The Birth of the Virgin 

42 Carpaccio: The Meditation on the Passion 

7 Cellini (attributed to) : The Rospigliosi Cup 

8 Chinese, Sung Dynasty: Tribute Horse 

58 Gerard David: Adoration of the Shepherds 

88 J. L. DaTid: Mile. Charlotte dn Val d'Ognes 

96 Degas: Rehearsal on the Stage 

7 Egyptian: Faience Hippopotamus 

57 Hubert ran Eyck: The Cnicifixton 



PLATES IN FULL COLOR: 

COVER Memling: Portrait of Maria Portinari, ca. 

8 Flemish: The Flight Into Egypt 

2 Franco-Flemish: The Unicom In Captivity 

23 French School : Angel of the Annunciation 

91 Goya: Majas on a Balcony 

67 El Greco: Viev, of Toledo 

58 Holbein the Younger: Margaret Wyatt, Lady Lee 

57 Joos van Ghent: The Adoration of the Magi 

8 Sir Thomas Lawrence: The Calmady Children 

45 Mantegna: The Adoration of the Shepherds 

77 Mazo: Infanta Maria Teresa 

77 Murillo: The Virgin and Child 

111 Persian, Safavid School: Khusrau and His Courtiers 

42 Pesellino, Follower of: Story of Argonauts 



1470 

75 Rembrandt: Man with a Magnifying Class 

7 Renoir: By the Seashore 

69 Rubens: The Triumphal Entry of Henri IV Into Paris 
72 Rubens: Venus and Adonis 

99 Ryder: Moonlight— Marine 

53 Titian: Venus and the Late Player 

41 Tura: Portrait of Member of the Este Family 

70 Velasquei: Cardinal de Borja y Velasco 

7 Venneer: Young Woman with a Water Jug 

70 Vermeer: Lady with a Lute 

39 Paolo Veronese: Mars and Venus United by Love 

78 Watteau: Le Mesetin 

117 Karl Zerbe: Harlequin 



ART NEWS ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF AMERICAN STORY CLASSICS: 

123 THE MASK OF THE RED DEATH: Edgar Allan Poe 
Newly Illustrated by Eugene Berman 



editor: Alfred M. Frankfurter. 

MANAGING EDITOR: Rosaoiund Frost. 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR: Aline B. Louchheim. 

EDITORIAL ASSoaATES: Robert Beverly Hale, 
Vincent di Pasciuto, Elizabeth Ross, 
Malcolm Vaughan. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER: Robert S. Frankel. 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION: R. V. Nagle. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Cecille Pomerene. 
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wald; Maurice Wertheim. president: Alfred M. Frankfurter. 
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Jean dc Bry — Conventionnel 26" x 2lVi'' canvas by DAVID 

PAINTINGS FROM THE XIV TO THE XX CENTURY 
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For forty-three years art news has been topically and critically reporting the 
art scene in America and abroad. Since 1926, its Annual Supplements have com- 
plemented the regular issues by reviewing, in more extensive and permanent 
format, the total accomplishment which merits such commemoration. The main 
objective is to chart the development of art and taste in America. The most accu- 
rate measure is, of course, the growth of our public collections, in terms of both 
their possessions and their selection and interpretation of these works of art. 
Hence the annuals are surveying in turn the great American museums, always in 
a plan respectively fitting to each — the two most recent being the Frick Collection 
in New York and the Kress Collection in the National Gallery in Washington. 

This year an opportune anniversary makes doubly appropriate the review of the 
largest of all American public collections. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, at 
the age of seventy-five, belongs to the nation as much as to its native New York. 
Its vast ownership of art reaches back in time to the Mediterranean cradle of 
civilization some five thousand years ago, and stretches forward through the inter- 
vening epochs into the freshest memory of our own lives. No such titanic scope 
has before been attempted in a single art news annual. To encompass it here 
together with the essential history of the Museum's seventy-five years, a special 
technique had to be evolved, insuring both interpretation and objective analysis. 

The following pages, therefore, regard this huge prospect from three separate 
points of view, their order deliberately reading: future, past, present. The first 
is the Introduction by the Director of the Metropolitan, francis henry Taylor. 
The second is the History of the Museum writ^n by Rosamund frost. The 
third is the Survey of the Collections by aline b. louchheim. The typographic 
design is by BRADBURY THOMPSON. Gratitude is due the staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum for assistance in gathering the great quantity and variety of material. 

ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 
EDITOR 
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ANCO-FLEMISH, '^^^Is (about 12 l,y 8 feet) is the last of the famous series of seven tapestries woven in 

Flanders or nearby France to commemorate the marriage in 1499 of Anne of Brittany 
1500: and Louis XII. They represent the hunt of the umcorn, a legend combining mediae- 

val religious allegory with symbolism of love and marriage. A 1937 gift of John D. 

[E UNICORN IN CAPTIVITY Rockefeller, Jr., to The Cloisters, the Metropolitan's mediaeval museum also his donatiol/rl /> 
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METROPOLITAN METAMORPHOSIS 



THE SHAPE OF THE MUSEUM TO COME 



President Truman in his message to Congress on the atomic 
bomb advocated a commission that should have, among other 
things, authority for the further development and the licensing 
of atomic energy for industrial purposes. Atomic energy com- 
mercially and industrially means, of course, greater produc- 
tion and manufacture. Throughout history the development 
of more and more energy has in fact been accompanied by 
greater economic prosperity and shorter working hours. 
While no one can look into the future definitely, one can dream 
of the time when all of the people of the world will have 
more and more time available for leisure and culture. 

It follows, then, that the educational institutions of this 
country alone can provide that abundant life without which 
leisure can never become a reality — an abundance based upon 
the development of those resources within the human being 
which please the eye and ear and stimulate the imagination, 
at the same time satisfying the thirst for knowledge of the 
past and prescience of the future. 

Seventy-five years of service to New York and to the nation 
have made the Metropolitan Museum of Art even more con- 
scious of its responsibility for meeting this challenge. The 
collections whose spectacular growth and present extent are 
outlined in the pages of this issue are but a framework upon 
which generations to come may build a new humanism of their 
own. 

But humanism can thrive only in well ordered minds and 
in institutions dominated by clarity and measure. The very 
breathlessness with which the Museum acquired during three- 
quarters of a century its fabulous riches has been reflected 
in the confusion of the buildings which house them. It must 
rectify these errors and bring order out of the chaotic and 
often meaningless arrangements of its overcrowded galleries. 
Three steps must be taken : present buildings must be modern- 
ized, new buildings and equipment must be added, the collec- 
tions must be regrouped and simplified. 

The Diamond Jubilee of the opening of the Museum to be 
observed in February 1947 presents an opportunity and a 
challenge which may not again occur: part of the rehabilita- 
tion of the existing buildings will be provided by the City 
of New York in its postwar program of public works. And 
the proposed addition of the Whitney Museum of American 
Art now makes it imperative to adopt a comprehensive pro- 
gram which will meet the over-all future requirements of the 
Museum. 

The Metropolitan of tomorrow will be an organic synthesis 
of five separate museums, administered under a single roof 
and providing new and increased facilities for the enjoyment 
of the casual visitor as well as the necessary tools for the 
scholar and designer. Each of these museums — (1) Ancient 
Art, (2) Oriental Art, (3) American Art, (4) Decorative Arts, 



PROPOSED VIEW AND KEY OF THE REMODELED METROPOLITAN, SEEN FROM 
SOUTHWEST LOOKING TOWARD FIFTH AVENUE. ARCHITECTS: O'CONNOR 
& EMBURY. WHITNEY WING BY NOEL & MILLER: DRAWING BY HUGH FERRIS. 
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and (5) the Picture Gallery — will be a philosophical entity 
in itself presenting as intelligently as possible the evolution 
of the arts in the civilizations with which it is specifically 
concerned. Special exhibition galleries, the library, audi- 
torium, and educational departments will be of easy access 
to each one and particular attention is being given to the 
comfort of the visitor by eliminating the curse of "museum 
fatigue" and by making the reserve collections more available 
for the specialist. 

With such a program carried to completion, the Museum 
will at long last be able to weave its incredible resources into 
the fabric of general education and take its rightful place as 
a free informal university for the common man. The total cost 
of approximately ten million dollars is high and must be 
borne by those who have faith in the Museum and in its 
destiny. Unlike the symphony and the opera, it has no source 
of box-office revenue from the vast informed public which 
throngs its galleries, but, like these sister institutions, it must 
also state its case to that rapidly increasing segment of the 
population which is prepared to give something more than 
lip service to the polite arts. Reckoned in dollars or in human 
values the sum required, large as it may seem, is less than 
that expended for one light cruiser or a night's raid over 
Berlin or Tokyo. The United States has during the war 
poured upwards of three hundred billions into the furnace of 
destruction. Is it, then, too much to ask such a relatively small 
amount for a single weapon for understanding and world peace? 

FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR 
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METROPOLITAN MEMOIRS 



A DIAMOND JUBILEE BIOGRAPHY 



THE 1872 OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM WAS HELD IN ITS ORIGINAL QUAR- 
TERS. THE FORMER DODSWORTH DANCING ACADEMY ON FIFTH AVENUE BETWEEN 53RD AND 
54TH. "HARPER'S WEEKLY" (ABOVE) CHRONICLED AND ILLUSTRATED THIS SOCIAL EVENT. 



Eighteen hundred and seventy — the year in which the Charter 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art was drawn up — is in- 
scribed in the history books as the date of the Franco-Prussian 
War. The celebrated Bad Ems telegram by which William I 
of Prussia proclaimed himself Emperor of Germany had set 
a brief blaze which changed the whole picture of Continental 
Europe. Overnight the music of Offenbach and Herve was 
silenced. The crinolines immortalized by Winterhalter were 
swept away as the Imperiale — the goatee by which Second 
Empire gentlemen affected to honor Napoleon III — was re- 
placed by the full beard of democracy. As a movement 
Romanticism was pronounced dead, the realism for which 
Courbet and Zola had fought fast becoming reality. While 
the Tuileries burned under the Commune the world trembled 
for the safety of the paintings in the Louvre. 

From such signposts of change across the Channel, England 
stood aloof. To a trade-built Empire the opening of the 
Suez Canal the previous year had eclipsed all other portents. 
John Stuart Mill's the subjugation of women had not been 
published long enough to be widely read. Social inconsist- 
encies, after all, seemed less imperative than the establishment 
of the compulsory free public school system. Thanks to 
Prince Albert, the national art collections had lately been 
chronologically rearranged by school and the early Italians 
were beginning to emerge from disfavor. Only advanced per- 
sons as yet read Ruskin, but there was a general endorsement 
of his idea that an ideal art should serve a moral end. 

America in the year 1870 was in an almost chaotic stage 
of turnover. Alaska, as a possession, was just three years 



old, as was also dynamite, Scandinavia's terrifying new force 
by which the world was obviously heading to destroy itself. 
But the readmittance of the last erring Southern state, like 
the driving of the golden spike which welded our first trans- 
continental railway, suggested the beginnings of a needed con- 
solidation. In 1870 it was proved that wheat would grow in 
the Great American Desert near Abilene, Kansas, and the big 
cattle drive from Texas got under way. Silver, oil, and the 
ever-thickening net of railways made the stakes high in a 
world where the scandals of the Tweed Ring and Erie stock 
machinations could spread their unsavory trails to the very 
doors of the White House. When in 1870 James Jackson 
Jarves observed "we cannot speak of art museums as a matter 
of fact in America," it became clear why he was about to 

THE MUSEUM'S SECOND HOME. IN THE DOUGLAS MANSION ON 14TH STREET. 
WAS ITS HEADQUARTERS BETWEEN THE YEARS 1873 AND 1879. INTERIOR 
(BOTTOM) SHOWS HOW EVEN THE STAIRWELL WAS USED AS HANGING SPACE. 
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New York at this period could well benefit by what was 
customarily described as "the refining influence of art." Cul- 
ture had lost the race with wealth. The American Academy, 
like the National Academy of Design, was oriented toward 
living talent. Although the first institution in America to own 
early Italian works, the Historical Society, on the other 
hand, was chiefly concerned with the patriotic record. Pic- 
ture collecting, to be sure, had begun, an 1864 writer observing 
how "private galleries in New York are becoming almost 
as common as private stables." But like the handsome turn- 
out, this was essentially a form of ostentation — a latter-day 
emulation of the styles that had passed from seventeenth cen- 
tury Holland to eighteenth century France. Characteristic is 
the house of Mr. John D. Wolfe, father of a future Museum 
benefactress, wherein "the larger specimens . . . hang well 
crowded up from the ceiling down — great draperies of canvas 
. . . The huge gilded frames rise to the cornices like pilasters, 
rubbing their fretted edges or parting with their external 
mouldings to bury themselves in a reserved space." It took 
a Bouguereau, Gerome, or Cabanel to compete with such a 
setting. In less grandiose interiors a parallel taste was evi- 
denced in the Turkish Corner and the pyrographic assaults 
of young ladies upon leather and woodwork. It was further- 
more officially sanctioned by organizations such as the Diissel- 
dorf Museum which, under the banner of a popular school, 
foisted upon the public atrocities of sentimental genre. 

BIRTH OF A MUSEUM 

For the Metropolitan's inception — by gentleman's agree- 
ment — we must turn back to 1866. The place was Paris, the 
occasion a Fourth of July celebration at the elegant Pre 
Catalan restaurant attended by such social and international 
figures as John Bigelow, Minister of the United Slates, Mr. 
Fox, our Assistant Secretary of War, Captain Beaumont whose 
command, the monitor miantonomoh, lay anchored off" Cher- 



THE CENTRAL PARK BUILDING. PLANNED FOR A DECADE, BECAME ACTUALITY 
IN 1880 (TOP). INTERIOR (BELOW) SHOWS STEEL STRUCTURE BENEATH CLASS 
ROOF WHICH THE NEWSPAPERS FOUND "REMINISCENT OF A HOTHOUSE." 



IN 1907 THE MUSEUM FACED FIFTH AVENUE AND THE PRESENT GRAND STAIRCASE AND 
ENTRANCE HALL EXISTED. THE LATTER USED AS A GALLERY FOR SCULPTURE NOW LARGELY 
RETIRED TO BASEMENT. IN FOREGROUND. C. C. BARNARD'S "TWO NATURES IN MAN." 



give his pictures to Yale, for there was simply no other way 
of making them available to the public. Into a country whose 
educational system offered no sociology and almost no history, 
where post-graduate study was unknown, where minor 
academies, lyceums, or historical gatherings were the only 
tangible art collections, the Metropolitan Museum was born. 

THE TIME AND THE PLACE 

It was, of course, a great museum age. Though the Louvre, 
the Kaiserliche Akademie in Vienna, and the British Museum 
actually had their roots in the eighteenth century, Amsterdam's, 
Berlin's, London's Victoria and Albert Museum, and dozens of 
others are products of the second half of the nineteenth. The 
decade from 1855 to '65 saw the great growth of the London 
National Gallery through the addition of 139 foreign paintings 
of first rank. In the America of 1870, Boston, too, was in the 
process of founding a museum, Philadelphia following suit 
in 1876, and the Middle West soon after, with Chicago dating 
1879 and Cincinnati 1881. 
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GENERAL L. PALMA DI CESNOLA: 

THE METROPOLITAN'S FIRST DIRECTOR 

(18791904) RAN A ONE-MAN MUSEUM. 



CATHERINE L. WOLFE (BY CABANEL) : 
BENEFACTRESS WHOSE FUND ADDED 
XIX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS. 



THE ELDER J. P. MORGAN: 
PRESIDENT DURING GREAT PERIOD OF 
EXPANSION BETWEEN 1904 AND 1914. 



EDWARD ROBINSON (BY SARGENT): 
MUSEUM'S 3RD DIRECTOR (191032), 
DISTINGUISHED CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. 



MRS. H. O. HAVEMEYER: 

DONOR OF THE COLLECTION WHICH. 

IN 1929, ENRICHED 7 DEPARTMENTS. 



bourg, and John Jay, Minister to Germany, grandson of the 
Chief Justice. In the best traditions of old-school diplomacy 
Jay tossed into the bland glow of after dinner a remark of 
long-range significance. He called for a "National Institute 
and Gallery of Art" and suggested that "the American gen- 
tlemen then in Europe were the men to inaugurate the plan." 
The gentlemen in question heard him well. Upon their return 
to America they drew up a petition, the proper clearing-house 
for which was felt to be the Union League Club, whose art 
Committee bent on it their attention. 

By 1869 the idea called for a general meeting at which 
William Cullen Bryant rolled out some pearls of oratory and 
the most telling remark was made by Professor George Fiske 
Comfort of Princeton, who hoped that the year 1876, centen- 
nial of the Revolution, would see a severance of "the provin- 
cial relation of America to Europe in respect to art." A 
Provisional Committee was next set up, including not only 
fifty of the outstanding New York names of the day but mem- 
bers of the Central Park Commission whose cooperation, as 
the EVENING MAIL sagely commented, meant "a site worth 
half a million dollars." 

Within the next year, the question of officers arose. These, 
cautioned the Reverend Dr. Henry W. Bellows who, as an 
eminent church figure, had been consulted in January 1870, 
should be "men of middle age, of unabated energy, resolute 
will, and hot enthusiasm" who also were capable of "tastes 
and appreciation of the delicate interest of the Beautiful." 
After sifting the group for this happy combination, nomina- 
tions were made and President, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and 
Executive Committee were elected. John Taylor Johnston, 
banker and New Jersey railroad potentate, was the one who 
measured up to Dr. Bellows' qualifications for "a Head — one 
man in whose soul the enterprise is a principal thing." By 
the spring of 1870 the Charter was granted and a Constitution 
adopted. Though it still had no building or even a site for 
one, and no funds, the Metropolitan Museum of Art was all 
ready to go — just seventy-five years back. 

MONEY, ART, AND A ROOF 

To start off their money-raising campaign the officers of the 
still non-existent institution generously submitted themselves 
as first victims. President Johnston writing himself down for 
$10,000 and three other Committeemen for $5,000 apiece. 
Beyond this sample of public spirit the response was limited, 
confined to a list of donors that today reads like a kind of 
basic SOCIAL register combined with a Socialist's guide to 
the great industrial fortunes of the nineteenth century. In 
all, $106,000 was garnered from 105 men and one woman — 
and high time too, for a couple of the enthusiastic new officials 
had already outstripped the budget by seizing upon one of 
those fleeting opportunities to buy. 

In 1871 a group of 174 paintings, mostly of Dutch and 
Flemish origin, came on sale through Messrs. Colnaghi of 
London. (It was a Lowlands year in England, the National 
Gallery adding more than fifty items in this field.) By bor- 
rowing jointly with President [continued on page 132) 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART 



SURVEY OF THE METROPOLITAN'S COLLECTIONS 



RENOIR. 18411919: 

BY THE SEASHORE. 1883 



ATTRIBUTED TO BENVENUTO CELLINI. 1500-70: 
THE ROSPICLIOSI CUP 



Art in its successive styles may be comprehended "primarily 
as expression, expression of the temper of an age and nation 
as well as expression of the individual temperament," says 
WplfBin in his principles of art history. 

An opportunity unique in America thus to understand art is 
afforded by the Metropolitan Museum's vast collection — of 
over a million objects dating over 5,000 years — as they are 
represented in the following pages. To show them as chrono- 
logical expressions of separate broad historical and cultural 
epochs, this order breaks through and transposes the actual 
boundaries of the Museum's various departments (often seg- 
regated by medium — i.e., paintings, arms and armor, etc.) 

The ten chapters into which our division falls are them- 
selves, of course, determined from different points of view, 
each germane to its subject. Some are geographic-historic 
entities, as, for instance, the Classical World of ancient Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome. Others are indicated by international 
homogeneity of culture and style, as the Middle Ages whose 
final expression persisted longer in some countries than else- 
where. For the remainder, time alone sets the boundaries. 

Each division is arranged to show both the "temper of an 
age" and the "expression of the individual temperament." 
The pages which head each section serve simultaneously as: 
preface, tabloid pictorial index, and timetable. The first is 
both an account of each period and an evaluation of its repre- 
sentation in the Metropolitan. The second summarizes the 
period in illustrating the various mec^iums. The third is an 
historical chart (telescoped to emphasize those dates directly 
associated with the collections), intended to associate art with 
the stream of history in politics, philosophy, letters, and science. 

The individual works of art which follow, in series of 



VERMEER. 1632-75: 

YOUNG WOMAN WITH A WATER JU(; 



EGYPTIAN. CA. 1950 B.C.: 

FAIENCE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 4Vi INCHES HIGH 
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CHINESE. EARLY SUNG DYNASTY: 

TKIBUTE HORSE. PAINTING ON SILK. XI CF.NTUKY 



SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 17691830: 
THE CALMADY CHILDREN. 1823 



FLEMISH. EARLY XVI CENTURY: 

THE FLIGHT LNTO EGYPT. STAINED GL\SS PANEL 



large illustrations, include both favorites and other works 
perhaps less popularly renowned but nonetheless landmarks 
of a single artist or an entire epoch. They are frequently 
juxtaposed to present a visual concef)t of style more telling 
than pages of text. Occasionally a single work, because it 
represents the final expression of its period, has been taken 
out of the broad chronological sequence to place it in direct 
context with its sources. 

There are, of course, omissions; some necessitated by 
limitations of space, others due to gaps in the Museum's 
collections. But, these pages prove, their total range is so 
inclusive and the object lessons of so high a standard that the 
Metropolitan — possessing the most comprehensive collection in 
the Western Hemisphere — may well be said to constitute in 
itself a history of art. Beyond history, however, lie the great 
moments, utterly self-complete yet immeasurable and unpre- 
dictable, met in isolated grandeur in all the arts. These master- 
pieces at the Metropolitan are its own cornerstones, as indeed 
they are always the true monuments of man's achievement. 
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5.000 YEARS OF ART: 

EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 

The cultures which are in a sense the cradle of West- 
ern civilization were centered in two regions: the Nile 
and the Fertile Crescent of Western Asia between the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. Their story is one of 
shifting tribes of Semitic and Indo-European races, of 
the struggle of small states extending their conquests 
and building into Empires, only to be swept away by a 
succeeding invasion tide. To the major cultures of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia came the con- 
tributions of others — the Hittites who introduced iron, 
the Phoenicians, great navigators. Most significant to 
all, of course, was the invention of writing which af- 
fected all aspects of life. 

In Egypt, environment led to the worship of the 
sun and the River Nile and thence to a religious system 
embodied in the state and preoccupied with after-life. 
This in turn determined the stupendous undertakings 
of pyramids, cliff-tombs, and temples whence come the 
unsurpassed monumental sculptures in the Metropoli- 
tan's Egyptian Department (most of them gathered on 
the Museum's own expeditions). Provision for after- 
life led too, to the relief sculptures of the recon- 
structed tombs in the Museum and to the numerous 
small objects found buried with the dead. The highly 
cultivated domestic life of the Egyptians is shown in 
the Museum's specially arranged rooms of objects of 
daily life. 

The focus of Assyrian and Babylonian art on com- 
memoration of life in this world is indicated by sculp- 
tural relief glorifying the fierceness of military con- 
quests and the hunt, and in imposing monuments of 
winged creatures, which guarded palace gates, in the 
Metropolitan's small but superior collection. 

All these civilizations, throughout their long spans, 
made few innovations in artistic styles, but instead 
there is a deliberate perpetuation of traditional types 
and established formulas. Their art bears the unifying 
traits of massiveness, large scale, simplification of 
forms, clarity and directness in handling material. 



1. EGYPTIAN BEFORE 3200 B.C.: PREDYNASTIC POTTERY JAR 

2. EGYPTIAN, 150M447 B.C.: AMON. GOLD STATUETTE. KARNAK 

3. EGYPTIAN, 13751350 B.C.: ALABASTER PERFUME VASE, THEBES 

4. EGYPTIAN. 712-30 B.C.: GOLD AMULET, SACRED EYE OF HORUS 

5. EGYPTIAN. 945-300 B.C.: LIMESTONE MODEL OF RAM'S HEAD 

6. EGYPTIAN, 945-332 B.C.: FLYING FALCON. POLYCHROME FAIENCE 

7. EGYPTIAN. CA. 350 B.C.: HATHOR HEAD FROM WOODEN CAPITAL 

8. EGYPTIAN. CA. 1494 B.C.: WOODEN CHAIR FROM THEBES 

9. ASSYRIAN. 900-800 B.C.: WINGED BULL. OVER LIFESIZE 

10. EGYPTIAN. CA. 2000 B.C.: YACHT MODEL FROM TOMB. THEBES 



3500 B.C.-3000 B.C. 

Pre-Dynastic period in Eg)pt it 

followed by early Dynastiea. 

Sumeriana settle in region later 

known at Babylonia. Tribal wart 

in Sumer and Akkad. 
3000 B.C.-2500 B.C. 

Region of Aasur settled by Semites; 

becomes vassal sometimes of Babylonia, 

sometimes of Hittites. 

Old Kingdom in Egypt with Memphis 

as center. Building of pyramids of 

Khufu. Khafre, Menkure. 
2300 B.C.-2000 B.C. 

Sargon I of Akkad. a Semite. 

est^lishes his line over Akkad and 

Sumer. Hammurapi. king of 

Semetic Amoritea of Syria, siezes 

Assur region; establishes Babylon 

as a leading city; is great warrior 

and organizer. 
2000 B.C.-15B0 B.C. 

Middle Kingdom in Egypt. Feudal 

age with Thebea as center. Period 

of clifF-tombs. Fleets reach the 

.Aegean. Military expansion north 

and south under kings Sesostoris I, 

II. and III. 
1580 B.C.-1400 B.C. 

New Kingdom: Empire in Egypt with 

Thebes as center extends from 

Euphrates to fourth cataract of Nile. 

Period of Queen Hat-shep-sut. 

Thut-mose HI undertakes miliury 

campaigns in the Aegean, begins 

Temple of Kamak. Period of Job. 

Old Testament prophet. 

Amenhotep HI the most extravagant 

of Emperors. Period of folk-tales. 

prototypes for sihbad the sailor, etc. 
1400 B.C.-1300 B.C. 

Amenhotep IV assumes name of 

Akh-en-aten and establishes monotheistic 

worship of Aton in Egypt. Makes 

Amarna his center. 

Egyptian Empire begins to fall as 

Hittites take northern territory in 

Syria and Jews take southern 

territory in Palestine. 
1300 B.C.1200 B.C. 

Assyrians sweep acrosa Euphrates. 

descend on the Tigris and capture 

Babylonia. 

Exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 

Egyptian Empire partially restored 

by Sethy I and Rameses II greatest 

of royal monument builders. 

Temple of Luxor. 

Epic poems of Pentaur. 

Tyre rises to prominence among the 

Phoenician cities. 
1200 B.C.-800 B.C. 

Assyrians are baited by Syrians 

(Arameans) at Damascus. 

Saul becomes king of Israel and 

Judah. 

Late Dynastic period in Egypt. 

David king of Israel and Judah. 

Solomon king of larael and Judah. 

Temple of Solomon built with 

Phoenician workmen. 

Separation of kingdoms of Israel and 

Judah. 

Phoeniciana are greatest navigators. 
800 B.C.-600 B.C. 

Ashurnasirpal leads Assyrians. 

Carthage founded by Phoenicians. 

Damascus falls to Assyrians, who 

capture all of the Fertile Crescent. 

SargoD II becomes Emperor, conqueri 

kingdom of larael. 

Sennacherib becomes Emperor and city 

of Nineveh reaches greatest glory. 

Saite period in Egypt. 

Assurbanipal, Aasyrian Emperor, it 

militarist and patron of arts. 

Assaults on Assyrian Empire by the 

Chaldeans, another Semitic tribe. 

and the Indo- Europeans (Medea and 

Persians) . 

Isaiah and Jeremiah, Old Testament 

prophets. 

Necho of Egypt attempts to connect 

Nile with Red Sea; his sailors 

circumnavigate Africa. 

Josiah*s reforms in Judah. 

Chaldeans and Indo- Europeans destroy 

Nineveh. 

Medes increase power of Iranian 

Empire, follow teachings of 7oroaster. 

Chaldean Empire established with 

capital in re-built Babylonia. 
600 B.C.-400 B.C. 

Nebuchadnezsar II becomea Chaldean 

Emperor under whom Jerusalem is 

destroyed. End of Kingdom of Judah. 

Cyrus of Anshan. a Persian vassal. 

conquers the Medes and Lydians. as 

well as Babylon (which Belshazzar 

is ruling), thus establishing the 

Persian Empire. 

Cambyses, Cyrus* successor, conquers 

Egypt. 

Rebuilding and dedication of The 

Temple in Jerusalem. 

Darius the Great. Persian Emperor. 

hat successful reign. 
500 B.C.-323 B.C. 

Persepolia. Darius* center of the 

Perxian Empire, at its height. 

Persian wars against Creerr. 

Revolts in Egypt, which is reconquered 

by Artaxeres ol Persia. 

Alexander the Great of Greece 

conquers Egypt and the Persian Empire. 
323 B.C.-30 B.C. 

On death of Alexander. Egypt falU 

to Ptolemy, founder of Ptolemaic 

Dynasty. 
30 B.C. Egypt becomes province of 

Roman Empire under .AuguMu*. 
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SUMERIAN, CA. 3000 B.C. 
STATUETTE 



Girved of white gypsum, this statuette (11 inches high) of a worshiph 
per comes from a temple at Tell Asmar near Bagdad founded in 300G 
B.C. It represents an early phase of the civilization of mounuJo 
people who settled before the third millennium in the fertile valley be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates. The notched hair and beard, col 
ored with bitumen, are rare on Sumerian figures which are usually 
clean-shaven, and may indicate a Semitic racial type (for at this time 
Semites were already sifting in from the desert) or may be a fashion 
of Sumerian officials. The hands are clasped in a conventional gesturt 
of adoration. The pointed elbows are characteristic of early Sumeriaa 
figures as is the severely abstract rendering of the face, whose staring 
eyes of shell inlay add to its mystery. Peculiar to the Near East an 
such artistic formulas as rigid frontality and massive structure, qual> 
ties which continued into Babylonian art when the mighty kings Sar 
gon (ca. 2750 B.C.) and Hammurapi (2123-2081 B.C.) became rulen 
of the Mesopotamian valley, later to give way before the Assyriari. 
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This alabaster relief (91Vi by 65% inches), once polychromed, comes 
from the Palace of King Ashur-nasir-apal II (825-820 B.C.), who, 
¥dth slave labor recruited by his ferocious armies, rebuilt the city of 
Nimur, constructing a Palace on which the sculptured reliefs were 
traditionally panegyrics to himself as conqueror. Although it shows 
Oriental predilection for pattern, Assyrian sculpture is as convention- 
alized as the Egyptian. Forms are simplified; the most characteristic 
aspect of each part is shown, as the full- face eye in the profile above; 
overlapping and superposition are used instead of perspective; the 
inscription of Ashur-nasir-apal is made part of the decoration. The 
Museum also owns two monumental Assyrian winged creatures and 
glazed tile lions from Nebuchadnezzar's later Babylonian civilization. 



ASSYRIAN, 825-820 B.C.: 

A WINGED BEING 

OFFERING A POMEGRANATE BRANCH 
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The seated figure of Egyptian marble (about 6^^ feet high) 
represents the Queen who thirty-four centuries ago usurped 
the throne in the youth of Thut-mose III and built a gigantic 
mortuary temple at Deir el Bahri, whence comes this statue. 
After her death Thut-mose violently destroyed all traces of 
her. Beginning in the early nineteenth century archaeolo- 
gists began discovering and reconstructing the temple and 
statues in the vast debris. With ingenuity of detectives the 
brilliant scholars of the Metropolitan's Egyptian Expedition 
of 1929 recognized fragments of the head as belonging to 
a statue of which pieces were in Berlin and in Leyden. 
Through exchanges Hat-shepsut was brought together and, 
jig-saw-like, restored. Its author, disciplined by the rigid tradi 
tions governing Egyptian sculpture, such as posing his figure 
in strict frontality, still manages to create an imaginatively 
majestic image, a permanent refuge for Hat-shepsut*s soul 



EGYPTIAN, EMPIRE, 1580-1090 B.C.: 
QUEEN HAT-SHEPSOT, ca. 1500 B.C. 



EARLY CIVIUZATIONS 
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The tranquil power of Egyptian sculpture is seen here in a grey gran- 
ite head (17 inches high) of the local Theban god who was raised to 
universal prominence, eclipsing all other deities, during this period 
of the Egyptian Empire. To him, whose name was even linked with 
that of Re, the supreme Sun God, the Pharaohs attributed their suc- 
cessful enterprises and on his temples lavished their wealth — although 
for a brief period King Akh-en-aten, overthrowing all gods to worship 
only Aton, the sun, persecuted Amun most doggedly. The head origi- 
nally had two ostrich plumes rising from the circlet. The dignity of FPYPTT AN FMPTRF 1 ^ftH inOH R C . 
Egyptian sculpture, still valid today, is expressed in elimination of i^^irilAlN, tLMinnt, IDttU-lUVU K.l..: 
non-essential detail and fluid surfaces, even in this particularly TUT? m>l7 \T> nriT\ w/iil'W locrk r> r^ 
hard stone. It is a monument of the greatest U. S. collection of *"^ GKhAl (yUD AMUIN, CA. 1350 B.C. 
Egyptian art, which includes reconstructed tombs and chapels and 
objects of daily and religious life as well as monumental sculpture. 



QoQn^o 
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5.000 YEARS OF ART: 

THE CLASSICAL WORLD 

As the civilization of Greece emerged from the Bronze 
Age in the Aegean Basin, through the period of Dorian 
and Ionian expansion, it came into contact with the 
older cultures of Egypt and Assyria, still dominant in 
the Near East. Gradually, from the eighth century 
B.C. onward, a common literary language, a religion 
which worshipped gods in human form, and a love of 
independence fostered by the city-states gave a special 
character to Greek culture which reached its culmina- 
tion in Athens of the fifth century under the fereat 
ruler Perikles. However, shortly after the defeat of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian War in 404 B.C. Alex- 
ander the Great extended his conquests over the old 
Oriental kingdoms and brought the whole of Western 
Asia and Egypt under his sway, so that Hellenic cul- 
ture became international. Finally Rome, which had 
steadily risen in importance since it had ejected the 
Etruscan usurpers and set up a Republic in the sixth 
century B.C., defeated both Greece and Asia and be- 
came the controlling power in the Mediterranean. This 
Greco-Roman period, which began with the Sack uf 
Corinth in 146 B.C., led to the mighty Roman Empire 
— enormous in extent, which ultimately made Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain direct heirs of ancient civili- 
zation. 

Greek art, from the marble statuettes of the second 
millenium B.C. and the geometric products of the 
eighth century B.C., is traced in the Metropolitan 
through the generalized, patterned expression of the 
Archaic period to the idealistic and noble conceptions 
of the age of Perikles. Thence it leads on into the 
individualistic, realistic objects of Hellenistic art and 
the illusionistic realism of the Greco-Roman style. 

The Etruscan collection, unique in American mu- 
seums, represents this curiously eclectic yet original 
art. In its Roman Collection, the Metropolitan is 
especially rich in portraits which, aside from architec- 
ture and engineering feats, constitute perhaps the 
greatest artistic contribution of the factual Romans. 



1. CREEK. 800-700 B.C.: AMPHORAS, GEOMETRIC STYLE 

2. GREEK. 800700 B.C.: HORSE. BRONZE. GEOMETRIC STYLE 

3. CREEK. CA. 425 B.C.: I.NTACLIO. CARNELIAN SCARAB 

4. GREEK. CA. 425 B.C.: MAENAD. MARBLE RELIEF 

5. GREEK. 400300 B.C.: MARBLE FINIAL OF ATTIC GRAVESTONE 

6. GREEK. 300-200 B.C.: TERRACOTTA STATUETTE FROM TARENTUM 

7. HELLENISTIC. 300100 B.C.: SLEEPING EROS. LIFE-SIZE BRONZE 

8. GRECOROMAN. A.D. 1200: DUCKS. MOSAIC FROM A FLOOR 

9. ETRUSCAN. 550-540 B.C.: CHARIOT. WOOD WITH BRONZE SHEATHING 
10. ROMAN. A.D. MOO: YELLOW SIDONIAN JUG. PROBABLY FROM SYRIA 



3000 B.C.— 1000 B.C. 

Bronre Age. Center of art 
in Crete in the Aegean Basid. 
Parallel development in Crprua. 

1000 B.C.— 900 B.C. 

Dark Ages. Dorian invasion into 
the Peloponnetns. Dorian colonies 
established in Asia Minor. 

900 B.C.— 800 B.C. 

Firat Olympiad (Greek game*), 77b. 
Poema of Ileaiod and Homer. 
Legendary founding of Rome, 733. 

700 B.C.— 550 B.C. 

Etruscan civilization begins. Italy 
Early archaic art in Greece. Dorian 
and .\colian expanaion. Age of tb<' 
Eupatrids (enlightened tyrania) 
brings rise of democracy. Sappho, 
lyric poeteu. Pisialratus, tyrant 
of Athens, 560. encourages learning. 

560 B.C.-^«0 B.C. 

Tarquin. Etruscan ruler, expelled 
from Rome. Roman Republic bcfias. 
Late archaic art in Greece. Piodar. 
lyric poet. 

Persians, having quelled revolt o( 
Ionian cities, begin attack on the 
Greek mainland; Greeks are victort. 

480 B.C.--450 B.C. 

Transitional period of Greek art. 
Aeschylus. Greek dramatist. Myron. 
Greek sculptor. 

450 B.C.— 400 B.C. 

Socrates, philosopher. Euripidea tmi 
Great Age 1 of Greek art; Perikles. 
Sophocles, dramatists. Herodotus and 
Thuycidides. historians. Polykleiio* 
and Phidias, sculptors. Iktinos. 
architect of Parthenon. Hippocistea. 
father of medicine. 
Peloponnesian War between Sparta 
and Athena. 431 to 404. result* in 
defeat and downfall of Athens. 

400 B.C.— 350 B.C. 

Great Age II of Greek Art with 
center in Asia Minor. Plato and 
Aristotle, philosophers. Praxitiles, 
Skopas. Lysippus, sculptors. 
Philip II of Macedon combines Creek 
city-states under his protection. 

350 B.C.— 300 B.C. 

Alexander the Great pacifies Greece: 
destroys Thebes; conquers Peraisn 
Empire and Egypt; dies 323. 

300 B.C.— 250 B.C. 

Hellenistic period of Greek art. 
which spreads to the East. 
Euclid. Greek mathematician. 
First sundial at Rome; time first 
divided into hours. 
Pharos, famous lighthouse, huili at 
Alexandria. Egypt, center of 
learning and trade. 
Colossus of Rhodes erected. 
First Punic War, 264-241. beiweea 
Romans and Carthaginians, ends with 
Rome's acquisition of Sicily, her 
first colony. 

250 B.C.— 100 B.C. 

Hannibal, Carthaginian general, 
crosses the Alps with elephants to 
invade Italy, 218. during course of 
Second Punic War, fought in 
Italy. Sicily, Spain, and Africa, 
ending in complete Roman triumph. 2\^ 
Third Punic War, 148-146, ends in 
Roman conquest of Corinth and CjrtiMr 
Greco-Roman period of art begin*. 

100 B.C.— A.D. 1 

Cicero. Roman statesman and orator, 
becomes consul Iq 63. 
First Triumvirate of Roman consuls; 
Pompey. Caesar, Crassus. Caesar 
completes conquest of Gaul. 51: is 
aasaasinated. 44. 

Vitruviua. writer on architecture. 
Mark Anthony divorcee Octavian*a 
sister in favor of Egyptian Cleopatra, 
hoping to share Eastern Empire. War 
with Egypt ends with Octavian'a 
victory in Battle of Actium. 31. 
27 B.C.— A.D. 68. 

Beginning of Roman Empire. Julio- 
Claudian emperors until A.D. 68. 
Octavian as Augustus becomes sole 
ruler of Roman world. 
The Pantheon built. 
Horace. Virgil. Ovid, poets; I.ivy. 
historian; Strabo, geographer. 
Syria becomes Roman province. A.D. M 
Nero becomes emperor in A.D. 63. 
Rome burns; his colokn house built. 
68—96 

Period of Flavin Roman emperors. 
Pliny the Elder's natural history. 
Emperor Titus destroys Jenisalem. 
ending Jews* existence as a nation. 
The Colosseum completed. 
96—193 

Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and the 

.Antonines. Under Trajan. Empiie 

reaches its greatest extent, from 

B'itain'to Africa, from Spain to 

the Caspian Sea. 

Taciiua, historian; Plutarch. 

biographer; Ptolemy, Egyptian 

astronomer and geographer; Pau«anii»- 

travfllcr and writer. 

End of PAX ROMANA. over two centunr* 

of peace in the Empire. 

193—284 

Period of the Sever! Emperors; war. 
Northern invasions, plagiie. famine. 

284-323 

Emperor Diocletian holds Empire 
together : institutes reforms. 
Constantine the Great becomes 
Emperor in 306; unites whole Empire 
under his rule; is converted to 
Christianity in 323. 
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CYPRIOTE, CA. 500 B.C.: 
HEAD OF A VOTARY STATUE 



The culmination of mature Cypriote sculpture is exhibited in this 
limestone head (10% inches high), the lips still bearing traces of 
red pigment, which came to the Metropolitan as part of the Cesnola 
Collection in 1874. The island of Cyprus, situated near Syria and 
Asia Minor, a few days voyage from Egypt and Greece, was subjected 
to artistic influences from all these civilizations. Assyrian contacts 
of the eighth century B.C. gave way to Egyptian ones in the seventh; 
subsequently Cyprus came under Persian rule. When Cyprus was 
involved in the revolt of the Ionian cities, Greek influence became 
predominant This head is close to contemporary Attic sculpture 
at the beginning of the fifth century. Oriental influences are still 
in the decorative patterning of the hair and beard. Eyebrows 
and mustache are in very low relief, the latter still retaining 
feather tooling. Later such heads became coarser, the hair twisted 
in tighter curls, and the wreaths elaborate with naUn\l/bfrii«^ 



The ultimate synthesis of realism and stylization, which is char- 
acteristic of Greek sculpture of the first half of the fifth century 
B.C., is apparent in this stately bronze horse (15i%6 inches high). The 
hole in the mane suggests a place for a bridle and the rendering of 
the open mouth indicates that reins may have run through it, so that 
the horse has been thought to belong to a dedicatory chariot group. 
There is even a theory which suggests it may have been part of a 
model for a large group, by so renowned a sculptor as Kalamis, 
famous for horse and chariot ensembles. Its bronze casting in a high 
state of perfection, the statuette is probably of Attic or South Italian 
origin. It is one of the treasures of the Metropolitan's Classical col- 
lection which, including gems, sculpture, vase painting, and arch- 
itectural fragments from the Bronze Age to Roman art of the Christian 
era, boasts the greatest group of Greek art in this hemisphere. 



THE CLASSICAL WORLD 
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This kylix, or two-handled shallow drinking bowl (5 inches high, 
12% inches in diameter), is by Douris, great vase painter of Athens 
at this period. It is a precious example of Greek painting, known to 
us only from such vessels, where line and design have been perfectly 
adapted to convex and concave surfaces. This style, where a black 
glaze was applied to the red clay, is characteristic of the fifth century, 
a period when mythological subjects became less popular than such 
scenes from daily life as our example of two women undressing. The 
inscription which reads "The boy is handsome," common on Attic 
▼ases at this time, is a dedication to the youth to whom the kylix was 
presented. Douris, who was potter as well as painter, lived long, 
and this vase comes from his late period when his finished drafts- 
manship displays new monumentality. Problems of three-dimensional 
form have been solved, and foreshortening is no longer a difficulty. 



GREEK, CA. 470 B.C.: 
RED-FIGURED KYLIX, detail 
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GREEK, CA. 600 B.C.: 
"APOLLO" TYPE OF YOUTH 



GREEK, CA. 440-430 B.C.: 
WOUNDED AMAZON 



This weathered marble statoe (6 feet 4 inches high) consolidates 
into a new Greek style the earlier linear geometric sculpture with the 
massive art of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Of Attic origin, made at the 
period when Athens was beginning her career under the wise rule of 
Solon, the youth is of the group called "Apollos" which may have been 
gods in the temples, or votive figures, or idealized tomb statues of 
famous athletes. Characteristic are the frontal pose, contained silhouette, 
almond-shaped eyes, patterned ears, schematized hair, and contrasts 
between shallow and deep curves, as in clavicles and pectorals 
respectively. A few traces of red color remain on necklace and fillet. 



Polykleitos, Athenian contemporary of Pheidias, was sculptor of the 
statue*s first version, probably bronze, of which this marble is an excep- 
tionally fine Roman copy (6 feet 4% inches high). Pliny tells of a 
competition of four sculptors to make an Amazon for the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesos. "This (by Polykleitos) proved to be the statue each 
artist placed second to his own." Polykleitos sought a generalized, ideal 
beauty, with normal proportions of the body. The harmonious counter- 
poise of the stance with weight on one leg is a motif identified with 
him. This is possibly one of the statues discovered in 1771 in Tor 
Colombaro on the Appian Way. Formerly in the Lansdowne Collection. 
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ETRUSCAN, CA. 500 B.C. 
MARS OR A WARRIOR 



Of terracotta (8 feet high), its dark semi-glaze coating embellished 
with red and white paint, this vehement figure dates from the best 
period of Etruscan art, when the Tarquin kings, ruling from the Alps 
to Southern Campania, made Etruria the greatest power in Italy. 
Inspiration, despite certain Oriental influences, came primarily from 
Greece. The exuberant vigor of this figure is specifically Etruscan. Its 
finished workmanship (in contrast to carelessly executed detail in much 
Etruscan sculpture) presupposes as its author a Greek artist working 
in Etruria. The Metropolitan was the first museum in America 
to devote a gallery exclusively to Etruscan and Italian antiquities. 
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The sonorously colored frescoes of a cubiculuni, or bedchamber, from a 
villa at Boscoreale (near Pompeii), destroyed when Vesuvius erupted 
in A.D. 79, has been reconstructed with the original window and grat- 
ing in the Metropolitan (in a room alwut 11 feet by 37 feet, nearly 
8 feet high). The paintings are probably copied from a Greek version 
which has perished, and show the Greco-Roman preoccupation with 
realism, precise to the point of convincing illusion. Porticoes, loggias, 
balconies, and hanging gardens of the period are thus recreated, in 
colors predominantly red, yellow, green, with brown, white, and purple. 



ROMAN, EARLY I CENTURY A.D.: 
WALL FROM A VILLA AT BOSCOREALE 
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5.000 YEARS OF ART: 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART: 
EAST AND WEST 

The Emperor Constantine proclaimed Christianity the 
Roman state religion in 323. Seven years later he 
moved his capital to Constantinople, thus splitting the 
Empire into East and West. From the start the new 
city of Constantinople was a brilliant center, where 
law, literature, medicine rose along with a rich art. 

In the West, in contrast, the barbarian tribes which 
had been threatening from the north finally conquered 
the decaying government of Rome. The Church, now 
released from its secret and persecuted status, was the 
one power to hold firm and thus, through the subse- 
quent "Dark Ages," to lay the groundwork for its 
supremacy in the Middle Ages. 

Despite the differing histories of the two halves of 
the Empire under Christianity close artistic relations 
existed between them, fostered by the establishment of 
an Eastern ecclesiastical seat at Ravenna and the 
travels of pilgrims and traders. Too, the iconoclastic 
controversy in the East (lasting from 726 to 842), 
whereby representation of sacred subjects was forbid- 
den, drove many Byzantine artists to Italy. 

Of the rare early Christian painting and sculpture 
of the West, characterized by new subject matter in 
coarsened and technically crude versions of late 
Roman models, the Metropolitan has meagre examples. 
More adequately shown in the Museum is the eclectic 
art of the Copts, who were native Christians in Egypt. 

It is in its decorative and minor arts that the art of 
Byzantium is found in the Metropolitan, especially in 
the Morgan Collection. The luxurious courts of the 
East and the Church itself were lavish patrons of the 
skilled craftsmen. In ivory carvings, in objects of 
gold, enamel, and jewels the principles of Byzantine 
style can be observed. It was an art which, although 
sumptuous and rich, was always grave and schema- 
tized, with representation reduced to symbolic, ab- 
stract images, marked by mysterious solemnity. Ad- 
hering rigidly to its fixed traditions to the very end of 
the Byzantine Empire (1453), it became the basis of 
Italian painting up to the new realism of Giotto. 



1. PALMYRENE. 100-300: STONE GRAVESTONE RELIEF 

2. COPTIC, 100300: WOVEN TAPESTRY FROM AKHMIM 

3. PALMYRENE, 100300: MARBLE GRAVESTONE FIGURE 

4. COPTIC. 500-700: LIMESTONE CAPITAL FROM SAKKARA 

5. ROMAN, CA. 310: COLOSSAL HEAD OF EMPEROR CONSTANTINE 

6. EARLY CHRISTIAN. 200400: SARCOPHAGUS. VINTAGE SCENE 

7. BYZANTINE, 10001200: ST. LUKE. COLD ENAMEL MEDALLION 

8. BYZANTINE, 1000- 1200: VIRGIN AND CHILD. IVORY 

9. FRANKISH. 600700: IRON HELMET (SPANGENHELM) 

10. CAROLINGIAN. 9001000: VIRGIN ENTHRONED, IVORY PLAQUE 



52: 
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306 Con»tanlinc the Great beromr* Ro:r*r 

Emperor. 
323 Christianity made Roman Stat«- 

Religion. 
326 Old St. Peter's coniecraled in Rom*. 
330 Constantinople founded as capital 

of the Roman Empire. 
364 Division of the Roman Empire: 

Eastern Empire (Byxantine) exirnds *:• 

Danube to confines of Persia. 

Western Empire from Caledonian r«r . 

to foot of Mount Atlas. 
379 Thcodosius the Great become* 

Byzantine Emperor. 
400-500 

IN EASTERN EMPIRES: Wars afain^t 

Persians, Bulgarians, etc. 

IN yiKiTtSK EUROPE: perioti i»f 

Barbarian Invasions. Alaric and tb<- 

Huns invade Italy, sack Romr in 41«J 

the VandaU in Gaul, Spain. Africa; 

Attila rules vast empire from China 

to the Atlantic; Ostrogoths in Italy 

under Theodoric : Jutes and Saxom 

in England ; Clovis I of the Franks. 

founder of Merovinfian line, 

overthrows Roman power in Gaul. 

is converted to Christianity, 496. 
500-525 

IN WESTERN EUROPE: incrcavinf 

power of Franks and Visigoths; 

rise of Lombards in Italy. 

Justin I becomes Byxantine Emperor. 

celebrated for his code of lows, 

military victories of hi* generals. 

his patronage of the uru. 

Dedication of Cathedral of Hagia Sc^! 

Conistantinoplc. 
568 Exarchate of Ravenua established: 

Byzantine art comes to Italy. 
590.ca. Writings of Gregory of Toura. 

father of French history. 
597 St. Augustine introduces 

Christianity to England. 
600 Saxons conquer Angles; Ethelbcrt 

draws up first code of laws. 
607 The Pantheon in Rome is dedicated t 

God, the Virgin, and Saintx. 
610,ca. Writings of Isidoruiis oi Seviili-. 

Spanish historian. 
673 Siege of Constantinople by the 

Saracens, whose fleet is dc«ttoyed 

by Greek fire. 
680.ca. Aldhelm. first Anglu-Saxoo 

writer in prose and ver^ic: 

Caedmon, first Anglo-Saiun |»o«l. 
700,ca. The Venerable Bedc, Engli»h 

eccelesiastical historian. 
711 Visigothic kingdom in Spain 

overthrown by the Arab*. 
712, ca. Art of paper-making brought bv 

Arabs to Spain from Samarkand. 
715.ca. Boniface begins his mi!»»ionar\ 

work among the Germans. 
726 Byzantine Emperor I^o forbids the 

worship of images; as a result man) 

artists flee to Italy. 
7S0,ca. Beowulf, Anglo-Saion epic p««-i 
751 End of Merovingian line in Europe. 
771 Charlemagne reigns in Europe: 

conquers Italian Lombard kingdom. 

776.ca. COMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYP*! \ ' 

Bealus of Liebana, liubject 

of important illuminated manu«rript- 
800 Coronation of Charlmmjine. 

Renascence of arts. Revival of 

learning through fountlalion of 

monastic and cathc<Iral school.. 
803 Byzantine Empire recognise* 

independence of Venire. 
814 Charlemagne's Empire divided amocc 

his sons at his death. 
842 Image worship restored in Bj-zantiun- 

Beginning of "Second Golden Ag« '" 

Byzantine art. 
874 Iceland settled by Norsemen. 
887 Final dynastic separation of France 

and Germany. 
909 Monastery of Cliiny founded. 
930,ca. Cordova, Spain, center of \rab 

learning, industry, science. 
9S0,ca. Manufacture of woolens an<l 

linens in Flanderb. 
962 Otto crowned Roman Emperor. M»rk- 

beginning of Holy Roman Empire *.' 

union of Italy and Germany. Peri«>d 

of Ottonian renascence in arts 

and learning. 
987 Hugh Capet founds Capclian line of 

French kings. 
993 First canonization of saint*. 
999,ca. Superstition and fears increase 

as end of first Christian millennii 'ri 

approaches. 
1000 fWestern dates continue on pajtc 21" 
1054 Theodora become* Byzantine l.rr.j.rr-- 

Final schism of Eastern and U'f-t«-t- 

Churches. 
1084 Turks, having captured Jerusalem. 

rob, attack, molest Christians. 

Byzantines appeal to Pope for si«i 

against Turks, giving r\*t^ lo the 

Crusades, beginning in 1095. 
1204 Crusaders capture Con»tanlinnpl«» 

and establish Baldwin of Flanders 

as first Latin Emperor of Constant.-: 

Lands are repartitioned To 

benefit of Venice. End of "Sernod 

Golden Age" of Byzantine art. 
1354 Turks, who have been sncceasfully 

pushing through Balkans, i»eize 

Gallipoli on the Dardanelles. 
1369 Byzantine Emperor seeks 

reconciliation with Pope in hope ••* 

securing aid against Turks. 
1437 Byzantine Emperor visits Italy to 

obtain aid. Submits to the Pope 
1453 Siege and capture of Convtantinop' 

by the Turks. End of the 

Byzantine Empire. 
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BYZAN 

DAVID 



above: 

One of six rare silver dishes (19^/^ inches in diameter) which, dating 
from Emperor Justinian's reign, were probably made in the ateliers of 
Antioch in Syria. The separateness of the over-lapping figures, frozen 
into formalized positions, and the linear emphasis are characteristically 
Byzantine. Yet surprising in this uncompromising style are realistic 
details of contemporary costume and domed architecture. Discovered 
in 1902 in Karvas, the dishes were in the 1917 J. P. Morgan gift. 



below: 

After Egypt was Giristianized in the fourth century, objects made for 
the use of the Christian G>pts followed traditional local forms. A 
primarily decorative art evolved with a small repertoire of motifs, 
many of them from Greece, Rome, and Persia (as the horseman repeat 
below). Such a linen and wool textile was probably used as a cover 
over a coffin. This gift of George F. Baker in 1890 is in the 
Museum's group of Coptic textiles, architectural fragments, sculpture. 



COPTIC, V CENTURY A.D.: 
PORTION OF A HANGING 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART: 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

In the period of Western history from about 500 to 
1000, colloquially but oversimply called the "Dark 
Ages" (dates, page 22), two brilliant moments are the 
reigns of Charlemagne in France and Otto in Ger- 
many. But throughout five entire centuries of outer 
chaos, huge migrating tribes were compounding native 
cultures, strongly influenced by the westward flow of 
Byzantine ideas and art, producing native styles (to be 
seen in a few scattered examples in the Metropolitan, 
page 22.) Simultaneously, the steadfast monasteries 
kept alive what survived of ancient learning. Thus 
the various elements which formed the Middle Ages 
were met and merged. 

During the warring feudal period of the Middle 
Ages, when the nations of Europe began to take shape, 
the Church remained the one strong power, casting 
life and art into a mold as standardized as its the- 
ology. Based on a powerful focus upon the life to 
come and confined within vast religious and encyclo- 
paedic schemes, an art derived whose essence was 
spiritual expression. 

At the Cloisters and in the Metropolitan itself can 
be seen the broad development of mediaeval art — from 
the vigor of the Romanesque, where sculpture is itself 
part of structure, through the transitional period, 
where increased plastic values modify the intense 
linearism and exaggeration of the earlier style. Thence 
the collections show the advent of Gothic style, the 
freer relation of its sculpture and architecture, its 
serene naturalism, and its insistence on soaring verti- 
cals. This leads into the rather mannered elegance of 
the fourteenth century sculpture, and here on through 
the protracted mediaevalism in fifteenth century North- 
em Europe (dates, page 37). 

By means of not only extraordinary architecture and 
sculpture do the collections manifest the evolution of 
the Middle Ages, but also in the minor arts, called by 
the monk Theophilus "the adornment of the material 
house of God", in stained glass, and in a singularly 
comprehensive group of tapestries. Only illuminated 
manuscripts are lacking, as the Museum has not sought 
to compete with the Morgan Library collection. 



1. GERMAN. OTTOMAN. CA. 975: CHRIST IN MAJESTY, IVORY 

2. FRENCH. CA. 1200: CHASSE OF ENAMEL. COPPER GILT 

3. ENGLISH. 1100-1300: CHESSBISHOP, IVORY 

4. ITALIAN, CA. 1300: BROCADE FROM LUCCA 

5. GERMAN, CA. 1310: THE VISITATION. POLYCHROMED GILT WOOD 

6. FRANCOFLEMISH. CA. 1375: MARIE DE FRANCE, MARBLE 

7. GERMAN. WESTPHALIAN SCHOOL. CA. 1400: THE CRUCIFIXION 

8. MASTER E.S., 1450-70: LOVERS ON A GRASSY BANK, ENGRAVING 
Q. ITALIAN. 14501500: CHAIR FROM CHURCH IN VAL D'AOSTA 

10. FRENCH. CA. 1480: PORTRAIT OF A MONK IN PRAYER 



1002 MaiiMcre of the D«ne« in EufUoJ 
1016 Canute, king of Denmark, itinu 

Edmund of England, become* ruin 
1033 Kingdom of Burgundy tooeird to ]ti 

Holy Roman Empire. 
1040. ca. Guido of Areoo improve* 

musical »cale. 
1042 Edward the Confe»*or. Saton kiBg 

of England: Norman influrnce. 
1054 Final schism between Eastern aihi 

Western Church. 
1055.ca. Feudal system begin* in Eni'.in 
1066 William the Conqueror drfcat» 

Harold II of England and brconn 

first king of Norman line. 
1077 Emperor and Pope meei at Cjdo»m 

to settle differences. 
lOBO.ca. Period of mediaeval legcDdi.: 

•ONC OF ROLAND, LE'^KNO OF THE (,u:i 

Important medical school at Stieni 
1086 The Domeaday Book, compilinf 6tit 
state records of England. 

1095 Peter the Hermit preacher againtt 
the Turks in all Christendoni. 

1096 The first Crusade against ib« Turb 
1099 Death of the Cid, Spanish hrrn «hp 

fought against the Moslem*. 
1000,ca. Venice. Genoa. Pisa greatU 

enriched by the CruMdes. 
Ills Knights of the Templars foiiodf<i it 

France. 
1120 Revival of study of civil law usdet 

Inerius at Bologna. 

Scholastic philosophy attains full 

development in work of Abclard. 

Cistercian Order founded. 
1142 Caaon Law established by Derretma 

of Gratian. 
1147 The Second Crusade preached by St 

Bernard; joined by Emperor Conrad 
llSO.ca. University of Paris founded. 

Full development of Romaoesqur 

architecture and sculpture. 

Scientific writings of HildcgaTdt. 

Benedictine abbess. 
1152 Henry H of England marrie» EIraao 

of Aquitaine. 
1156 Carmelite Order founded. 
1158.ca. Venice great maritime poMcr 
1167,ca. Oxford schools united Into a 

University. 
1170 Murder of Thomas a Bccket. 

1175 Extensive pilgrimages to shrine of 
Santiago da Compostclla in Spain 
Architecture and sculpture in 
style transitional to Gothic. 

1176 Circuit judges appointed in KaflasA 
Italian Lombard cities defeat 
Frederick Barbarossa of Gerraany. 

1188 Portico de la Gloria sculpture at 
Santiago da Compostella influence* 
Romanesque sculpture on Pilgrimage m 

1189 The Third Crusade led by Philip 
Augustus of France. Richard I (thf 
Lion-Hearted) of England. Freiierifi 
Barbarosaa of Germany. 

1200 University of Bologna has 10.000 

students. 
1202 The Fourth Crusade under Bonilarr 

of Monferat. 
1204 English lose Normandy. Maine. Abjc; 

in France: in 1224 also Poitier*. 
1209 Order of Franciscan friars fouadol 
1206 Contests of Meistersingers on ibf 

Wartburg in Germany. 

Troubadours and trouveres in Fisn<r 
1210.ca. Cambridge University founded 
1212 Christians win Battle of Nava* de 

Tolosa, gain in control of Spain. 
1213.ca. Great mediaeval epics: 

NiBSBLUNCKN LIED and rauivai. Ce.i: 

ROMAN DK LA BOSK. France; 

AITHUKIAN LRCEND9. England. 

1215 Under King John. Magna Csrta. fire* 
bill of rights, signed in EnglaaJ. 
Inquisition established in southeia 
France after heretical uprisings. 

1217 The Fifth Crusade. 

1221 St. Dominic dies. 

1222 University of Padua founded. 
1226 St. Francis dies. 

1243 University of Salamanca founded. 
1250.ca. Period of High Gothic sculpturr 
and architecture in France. 

1264 Death of Vincent of Beauvais. a^th > 
of THE POUR MIRRORS, cncylopaeiic 
source for me<liaeval sculpture. 

1265 First regular Parliament in En<Us4 
1270,ca. Literature ami science floari*^ 

under Alfonso X of Casiille. 
1274 Roger Bacon, pioneer of 

the natural science, dien. 
1298 Death of Jacopo de Voraigne. a> ib ' 

of COLOEN LEGEND of saints* Ii>r« 

1300 Convocation of French Estate* 

General with town repre«entati«r-o 

1302 Mariner's compass invented in ltai> 
Cimahue dies. 

1309 Popes move to Avignon. Remain tiB' 
control of French king* until 
Gregory XI returns to Rome, 13TC- 

1319 Duccio dies. 

1321 Dante dies. 

1335.ca. Revival of Classical literaturr 
in Florence. 

1337 Giotto dies. 

1338 Beginning of Hundred Years War 
between England and France. 

1346 English victory in Battle of Crcc^. 

perhaps first use of gunpowder. 
1348 The Black Death, devaaiating pl«r^ 

in all Europe. 
1369,ca. Foundation of Bastille In Pan» 
1374. Petrarch dies. 
1375 Boccaccio dies. 
1380.ca. Mystery plays and lyric poet'T 

in France. 
1381 Peasants* Re\'oIt in England: 

insurrection of Watt Tyler. 
1386 University of Heidelberg foundni 
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FRENCH SCHOOL, 1451: 

ANGEL OF 

THE ANNUNCIATION 



This panel and its companion one of the Virgin formed the back 
wings of a large altarpiece by an anonymous French painter. Al- 
though dated 1451, its style still shows a final expression of the 
mediaeval spirit which persisted in Northern Europe while the awak- 
ened Classical interest of the Renaissance already dominated Italy. 
Thus it indicates protracted influence of mediaeval illuminated manu- 
scripts: brilliant opaque color, gold embellishments, patterning of 
figures, a composition conceived in terms of an area limited as is 
that of a page. Presumably painted in Picardy, an advanced and 
more sculptural treatment typical of the neighboring Flanders 
School is apparent. With the separately exhibited scenes from 
the front of the wings, this is part of the Friedsam gift 

uigiTizeaoy 
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FRENCH ROMANESQUE, 1100-1200: 
PONTAUT CHAPTER HOUSE, 
LOOKING INTO CUXA CLOISTER 



Stone for stone the complete architectural ensemble of the Chapter 
House of the Abbey of Notre-Dame-de-Pontaut, 1100-50, is re-erected 
at the Metropolitan's mediaeval branch museum, The Cloisters. The 
ribs of the quadripartite vaults show vigor of mediaeval stonework 
and construction. The varied decorations of the capitals are coarsened 
yet energized versions of earlier motifs, for, whereas Gassical art em- 
phasized form, mediaeval art sought for expression. The cloisters which 
adjoin the chapter house are from the Abbey of Cuxa, 1150-1200. 
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FRENCH ROMANESQUE, 1126-1200: 
ENGAGED CAPITAL FROM LANGON 



Most of the important architectural remains of the church of Notre- 
Dame-du-Bourg at Langon, to which this capital belongs, have been 
reconstructed in the Romanesque Chapel at The Cloisters. These 
boldly simplified forms are typical of Romanesque art where sculpture 
was carved of the same stone as the architecture and was, as here, 
an active part of the structure. The capitals tell no religious story, but 
these croMrned heads may possibly portray Henry II of England and 
his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, who visited southeast France in 1155. 



SPANISH ROMANESQUE, ca. 1188: 

ST. JOSEPH 

FROM AN ADORATION GROUP 



Originally in a niche on the wall of the church of Nuestra Senora de la 
Llama, Cerezo de Riotiron (Burgos), ST. Joseph (51 inches high) is 
part of THE ADORATION OF THE MACi group now at The Cloisters. The 
swirling calligraphy of his drapery reveals dependence of Romanesque 
sculpture on the linear tradition of both manuscripts and Byzantine 
minor arts. Part of the international style which developed along 
the great pilgrimage route from Toulouse to Santiago in Spain, this 
monumentally conceived sculpture is typical of late Romanesque work. 
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SPANISH ROMANESQUE, 1150-1200: 
CRUCIFIX 



Impressive in its tragic composure is this carved and polychrumcu wai- /■'J ' 

nut figure (over all 75^ inches high), which comes from the convent 
of Santa Clara in the Spanish province of Leon. As in the minor mon- 
astic arts, such as ivory carving (page 24) from which it derives, dis- 
tortion and linear accents are employed for emotional intensity. Thus the 
almost horizontal arms, symmetrical anatomy, flattened stylized drapery, 
and dark lines about three-eighths of an inch thick supplementing the 
natural shadows (visible in the detail) are typically mediaeval ex- 
pressional devices. Most of the original paint remains: contrasting 
with the flesh tints are the black hair and beard, the gold diadem, and 
the faded blue loin cloth. The pine wood of the Cross is painted dark 
green with blue, red, and green ornaments in sequence along its gilt 
frame. Its ends probably once had figures of Mary and John, with the 
Hand of God, the moon and sun, or another such symbol at the top. 
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In 804 one of the twelve famous warriors of Charlemagne*s court, Guil- FRENCH ROMANESOUE BEFORE 1206* 

hem, Duke of Aquitaine, G)unt of Toulouse and Prince of Orange, 

founded the Benedictine abbey Saint-Guilhem-le-Desert, which in the SAINT-GUILHEM CLOISTER 

twelfth century was a regular stop on the pilgrimage road. In 1206 an 
upper cloister gallery was built, whose capitals and other fragments, 
bought by George Gray Barnard in 1906, were reconstructed at The 
Qoisters. The capitals, distinguished by their crisp cutting and fanci- 
ful transformation of Classical motifs (derived from Roman monu- 
ments in southern France), represent a style transitional from Roman- 
esque to Gothic. The latter style is shown in The Cloisters' Gothic Chapel. 
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GERMAN GOTHIC, 1265-80: 
ST. JAMES THE LESS 



FRENCH GOTHIC, 1300-50: 
VIRGIN AND CHILD 



The plasticity and monumental ity of High Gothic sculpture, completely 
freed from its manuscript heritage, is manifest in this polychrome 
wood figure (77 inches high). Belonging to the Rhenish school, it 
shows predominant French influence in the fusion of naturalism with 
simplification. Identified as this apostle, because of his traditional 
likeness to Christ and because there was probably a fuller's club 
(sjrmbol of his martyrdom) in the left hand, the figure originally 
stood against the pier of a cathedral, in free relation to the archi- 
tecture. The large head indicates it was probably seen from below. 



In this period, when cult images of the Virgin and Child were particu- 
larly popular, the residents of Heaven were conceived in intimate, 
humanized terms, so that this brilliantly polychromed, life-size lime- 
stone statue seems a posed, worldly lady of the court. Made in the 
urbane Ile-de-France district, the Virgin reveals the greater inde- 
pendence from architecture and the relaxed stance, swinging the fig- 
ure into an S-curve, which are characteristic of fourteenth century 
Gothic. In excellent state of preservation, it was sold by the Deutsches 
Museum, Berlin, in 1937, to pay for purchases of early German art. 
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ITALIAN GOTHIC, ca. 1400: 
FOOT ARMOR 



FLEMISH GOTHIC, 1450-1500: 

MARY MAGDALENE OR A HOLY WOMAN 



This complete suit, which dates from about 1400, is the earliest in 
any collection. Made from elements found near Thebes, it is grace- 
ful in line and perfectly fitted to the figure, in this case a knight 
of short stature. Although little is known of this period of armor, 
certain characteristics are typically Gothic: the vertical lines; the 
applied bands of latten (brass) ; the velvet covering, held by rivets, 
on the large chest plates. Such stuffs served the double purpose 
of protecting the metal from rust and enhancing as ornamental 
decoration. In later periods these plates were chemically colored. 



In posture and costume this little ( 19>4 inches high ) mourning figure, 
of polychromed and gilded walnut suggests an actor in one of the 
mystery plays extraordinarily popular at this time. With another 
in the Blumenthal gift, she was probably part of an entombment 
group (page 34), representing Mary Magdalene or one of the other of 
the Holy Women. The entire group was probably in a retable, or altar- 
piece, constructed like a miniature Gothic edifice of intricate tracery. 
The restrained realism is typical of Brussels, in this late period. 
(Certain details of its style recall statuettes by Jacques de Gerines. 
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FRENCH GOTHIC, 

XIII CENTURY: 

THE VIRGIN AND A MONK 



Stained glass, made in the Middle Ages to enhance the mystery and 
richness of the House of God, was another means for teaching the 
laity the doctrines of the Church. It is illustrated in this window at 
The Cloisters, probably from a church in Troyes. The lead is not 
merely a connecting medium, but in outlining the design gives defini- 
tion and rhythm to the masses of translucent color (page 7). The 
use of color in rather broad areas (later to be cut into small jewel- 
like mosaics) and the composition with a single figure placed un- 
der a simple arch create a Romanesque feeling of monumentality. 
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FRANCO-FLEMISH GOTHIC, 

CA. 1435-40: 

COURTIERS WITH ROSES 



This large wool tapestry, one of three from one of the renowned 
looms of Arras or Tournai, was presumably made for Charles VII, for 
the rose was the badge of this king of France, and the wide vertical 
stripes in the tapestry alternate red, white, and green — the colors of his 
livery. These hangings, which kept out cold and decorated barren 
castle walls, indicate the splendor of contemporary costume of this 
period, when the lovely Agnes Sorel was the king's favorite. The 
theme recalls the homage which the peers of France owed to Parlia- 
ment, their annual custom being to present roses at the spring sessions. 
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FLEMISH, CA. 1475: ' 
THE SACRAMENTS, detail 

top: 

Already emulating the contemporary painting of Flanders, this wool 
and silk tapestry heralds the forthcoming Renaissance departure from 
mediaeval all-over textile pattern (pages 2 and 33). From the workshop 
of Pasquier Grenier, master weaver of Tournai, the Baptism detail 
below is one of three of the Seven Sacraments and their Old Testa- 
ment configurations. Grenier and his wife, Marguerite de Lannoy» paid 
for the burial chapel of the Seven Sacraments in the Church of St. 
Quentin, Tournai, completed by 1474, and then presented the tapestry. 



FRENCH, LATE GOTHIC, cA- klo.l2: 
THE ENTOMBMENT 



Swan-song of the Gothic and on the threshold of the Renaissance is 
this almost life-size . group and its companion pieta. They come from 
the Chateau de Biron, built after its Seigneur, Baron Pons de Goneauit, 
obtained the Pope's permission (while on Charles VIII's Italian ex- 
pedition of 1495) to erect a private chapel. It shows late Gothic 
"relaxation" or reaction against virtuoso realism of preceding dec- 
ades. Yet Italian influence is apparent in the ornament and in the 
modified idealism of these figures, grouped as if in a mystery play. 
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ITALIAN, 1467-73: 
THE CREATION 



GERMAN, 1494: 
JACOB'S DREAM 



The first illustrated book printed in Italy was the turrecremata (med- 
itations by the Spanish Cardinal Torquemada > printed by Ulrirh Hahn 
in Rome in 1467 (the earliest of all known printed lK>oks having lieen 
produced by Pfister, who used Qutenberg^s type, in Germany alM>ut 
1460). THE CREATION is a page from the second edition of the tijrre- 
CRCMATA, printed by Hahn in 1473 with the 1467 woodblocks. The illus- 
trations, based on murals once in Sta. Maria da Minerva in Rome, are in 
perfect accord with the typically Italian monumentality of the Iwld type. 



The Bible from which this print comes was published in Liilieck in 
1494, a time when there flourished printed books illustrated with wood- 
cuts. The drawings for the woodblocks were made by a great anonymous 
artist, illustrator also of Terence*s comedies in Lyons, France in 1493. 
The delicacy of line and fully developed pictures are characteristic 
of German books, where artists rather than printers made the pictures, 
catering to the wealthy class. It is in the Mu.«eum*8 Print Department 
which also has rare historical liookff on architecture and decoration. 

THE MIDDLE AGES 
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FRENCH, 1498: 
SUSANNAH IN THE BATH 



This page from the Paris book of hours, printed (by Pigouchet for 
Vostre) on August 22, 1496, shows perhaps the closest resemblance 
that early printing affords between the printed book and illuminated 
manuscripts, for the page is conceived as a decorative unit in which 
type, like writing, is an integral part. The pictures, in very late 
Gothic style, are not woodcuts, but are printed from relief blocks 
of copper. The text is an ancestor of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART: 

THE RENAISSANCE 

While the battles of the Hundred Years War were 
draining the energies of Northern Europe, the new 
spirit of the Renaissance had been bom in Italy — 
separated by the Alps and secure in the loose national- 
ism and power of her city-states. There was developed 
a new increasing focus on the creed of Humanism 
— interest in man as in the Classic past — rather than 
on religion as in the Middle Ages. It impelled, on 
the one hand, a rediscovery of Greek and Roman 
Antiquity, of the physical remains of its monuments 
as well as of its literature and philosophy. On the 
other hand, it led to a new intellectual curiosity 
about, and an enthusiastic delight in this world. 
Therefore, the men of the Renaissance encouraged 
learning and liberty of thought, stressing scientific 
inquiry, promoting voyages of discovery. The age 
became, above all, one of keen individualism — pro- 
ducing the Caesar-like rulers of the Italian city-states, 
forceful and powerful figures in the Papacy — both 
generous patrons of the men of the arts whose uni- 
versal and timeless stature can be glimpsed in these 
pages. 

In the Metropolitan's vast Painting Department, 
only a handful of so-called primitives introduce the 
great Florentine and Sienese innovators of the Renais- 
sance spirit between 1300 and 1350. Again, for the 
century between them and the generation following 
the revolutionary one of Masaccio and Piero del la 
Francesca in early fifteenth century Florence, there 
are but minor landmarks to show the great resolution 
of the struggle for form which had been going on 
for a century. In, however, the gentler inheritors of 
this tradition in Central Italy and their still more 
lyric contemporaries in Venice and elsewhere in the 
north of Italy, the first real wealth of the Museum's 
collection is evidenced. And the sculpture collection, 
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CA. 1350: MADONNA AND CHILD, BY BARNA DA SIENA 

CA. 1440: DOUBLE PORTRAIT. FILIPPO LIPPI WORKSHOP 

CA. 1449: MEDAL, ALFONSO OF ARACON. BY PISANELLO 

1400.50: FLORENTINE MAIOLICA JAR 

CA. 1490: CHAIR (SGABELLO) FROM STROZZI PALACE 

CA. 1491: MIRACLES OF ST. ZENOBIUS, BY BOTTICELLI 

CA. 1450: BROCADED VELVET 

CA. 1495: ENAMEL PILGRIM BOTTLE WITH COVER 

CA. 1499: CLASS BEAKER (KRAUTSTRUNK) 

1499: PAGE FROM VENETIAN "HYPNEROTOMACHIA** 



1400 Chaucer dies. 

1404 John the FearlcM become* Duke of 
Burgundy, rule* Flandera, Brabant, 
Holland. 

1405 War* of Italian city-itatea through 
century. Venice grows stronger. 

1410 Froissart. French chronicler, dies. 
1415 English king. Henry V., defeats the 

French at Agincourt. 

Execution of John Huss, popular 

Bohemian heretic, leads to the 

Hussite wars. 

Limbourg brothers finish book or 

HOURS for the Duke of Berry. 
1420 By Treaty of Troyes, Henry V of 

England assumes French throne; 

marries Catherine of Valois. 
1422 Congress of architects meets in 

Florence. 

English Henry VI and French Charles 

Vil are rival kings of France. 
1426 Hubert van Eyck dies. 

1428 Siege of Orleans by English is 
raised for French by Joan of Arc. 
who is burned at the stake in 1431. 
Masaccio dies. 

1429 Order of the Golden Fleece founded 
in Bruges. 

1430 Portuguese exploration of Africa is 
promoted by Henry the Navigator. 
England increases Mediterranean 
trade. 

1435 Peace of Arras brings alliance of 
France and Burgundy. 

1436 Charles VII recovers Paris. 

1437 Ulugh Beg. astromer, ruler of 
Samarkand, establishes star tables. 

1438.ca. Printing from movable type by 
Gutenberg, Coster, Schoeffer, etc. 

1439 France establishes a standing army. 

1440 Jan van Eyck dies, 

1446 Brunellesrhi dies. 

1447 Pope Nicholas V, patron of the arts, 
founds Vatican library. 

1450,ca. Flourishing Flemish trade. 

Important guilds. Warehouses at 

Bruges and Ghent. Book trade at 

Mainz 
1451 Revival of Platonism in Italy is 

furthered by Pletho and Beasarion. 
1453 End of Hundred Years War: England 

loses all French possessions, 

except Calais. 

Fall of Constantinople to Turks. 

John Dunstable, Engluh 

contrapuntal composer, dies. 
1455 Outbreak of War of Roses in England 

between rival Houses of Lancaster 

and York, lasting until 1485. 

Fra Angel ico, Ghiberti die. 
1457 Pesellino, Castagno die. 
1460,ca. Bible with Gutenberg's type 

printed at Mainz. 
1461 Francois Villon, French balladiHt. 

dies. 
1464 Rogicr van der Wcyden dies. 
1466 Donatctlo dies. 
1469 Marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon 

with Isabella of Castille in Spain 

begins union of two great kingdoms. 

Lorenzo de* Medici succeeds to 

Florentine supremacy. 

Sir Thomas Malory completes morte 

d'arthr. 

Fra Filippo Lippi dies. 

1471 Thomas a Kempis, Aiigustinian rnnon. 
and writer, dies. 

1472 Leon Battisia Albert! dies. 

1473 Petrus Christus dies. 
1475 Ucccllo dies. 

1477 Caxton establishes printing prr-s 
at Westminster. First English 
dated book. 

1478 Pazzi conspiracy against Medicio.. 
Antonio Rosscllino dies. 

1480 Overthrow of Mongol domination in 
Rustiia. 

Joos van Ghent's activity ends, 

1481 The Inquisition established in Spain 
at Seville. 

Louis XI, by overcoming vassals, 
unites much of France. 

1483 Murder in the Tower of English king 
Edward V and his brother. Richard, 
Duke of York, becomes king. 

1484 Fra Camevale*s activity ends. 

1485 House of Tudor established in 
England as Henry VII becomes king. 

1486 Star Chamber, special court of 
justice, established in England. 

1487 Portuguese under Diaz round the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

1488 Verrocchio dies. 

1489 Strozzi family palace begun in 
Florence. 

1490 Martin Behaim of Nuremberg constructs 
the first terrestrial globe. 

Bruges cut off from sea by silting 
of River Zwyn. lu trade passes to 
Antwerp. 
1492 Moors are vanquished in Spain. 
Columbus discovers America. 
Piero della Francesca dies. 

1494 Charles VIII of France begins 
invasions of Italy. 
Ghirlandaio die*. 

1495 Memllng, Crivelll, Coaimo Tura 
die. 

1497 John Cabot sent across Atlantic 
to seek new sea route to Indies. 
Vasco da Garaa rounds Cape of Good 
Hope and reaches India. 

1498 Medici driven from Florence. 
Savonarola, fanatic reformer, 
enemy of Medici, is burned. 
Antonio Pollaiuolo dies. 

1499 Decline of Venetian trade. Lisbon 
becomes new trade center. 
Voyage of Amerigo Vespucci. 
Marriage of Anne of Brittany and 
Louis XII of France. 
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lacking in early works, shows the same compensation 
in good examples of around 1500. On the other 
hand, the Museum's decorative arts give concise ex- 
pression of the entire epoch. 

More complete is the Metropolitan's representation 
of fifteenth century Northern painting, which, despite 
its new freedom in techniques and ideas, remained for 
a long time strongly dependent upon conservative 
religious thinking. While Italians concentrated on 
man, the Flemish painters celebrated nature in pano- 
ramic landscape or still-life objects, chiefly in rela- 
tion to their religious themes. The Altman and 
Friedsam Collections are especially rewarding in ex- 
amples from the North — by masters associated with 
the luxurious courts of Burgundy, with the busy sea- 
port of Bruges, and the active guilds in the trade 
center of Ghent. 

By the mid-sixteenth century the concepts of the 
Italian Renaissance had penetrated more deeply into 
Northern Europe, and the local Humanists, such as 
Erasmus and More, spoke in the new spirit and, en- 
couraging liberty of thought, recognized the rights 
of the individual in religious freedom, leading ulti- 
mately to the bold protestations of Luther and the 
Reformation. In the Netherlands the heretics felt the 
fury of the Spanish Inquisition while the new ideas 
struggled for permanent acceptance. France, whose 
succeeding kings had made frequent invasions across 
the Alps, nevertheless welcomed the importation of 
Italian artists and concepts. So the Renaissance be- 
came international, though Italy always remained its 
artistic source. 

Of the three epochal masters of High Renaissance 
Italy itself, Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael, 
the Metropolitan owns drawings by two and an 
important painting by the third. Among its collec- 
tion of sixteenth century Italian painting, special sig- 
nificance attaches to examples of the grand pageantry 
of the Venetians. Again, whereas the Museum's deco- 
rative arts are splendid indexes of High Renaissance 
style, its sculptures of the Michelangelo period are 
few. 

Thus in the Metropolitan's collections is unfolded 
the expanding intellectual breadth of the Renais- 
sance from 1300 to 1600 — the period which its own 
historian, Vasari himself, first called the New Order. 
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1. ITALIAN, 153050: CARVED WALNUT CHOIR STALLS, DETAIL 

2. ITALIAN. CA. 1520: MAIOLICA JAR, MADE IN FAENZ-\ 

3. SPANISH,1500-50: ST. JEROME. ALABASTER TONDO 

4. ITALIAN. CA. 1599; HANDLE OF A RAPIER 

5. GERMAN, 15001600: DEATH, LINDENWOOD STATUETTE 

6. GERMAN, CA. 1590: LUTE, IN MUSICAL LNSTRUMENT COLLECTION 

7. ITALIAN. CA. 1507: TERRACOTTA BUST OF JOHN FISHER, BY TORRIGIANO 

8. FFALIAN, CA. 1550: MEDAL OF CHARLES V 

9. ITALIAN, CA. 1575: BLACK VENUS. BRONZE BY ALESSANDRO VITTORIA 
10. GERMAN. CA. 1609: GOLD. ENAMELED AND JEWELED CHALICE 
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1502 F''f.,o?n * <^i°^tio die.. 

1504 Fil^PP'"> Uppi dies. 

1506 M*/>fJ^/i« die,. 

RebuUding of St. Peter't begin* 
Lsocooa aculpture di»covcre«i in 

1510 Pocket watches invented in Nurel 
Botticelli dies. 

1511 Holy League formed by Pope Jul 
II, Spain, the Empire. England 
against France. 

1513 Machiavclli'a the phiwce publUl 
1514,ca. Portugucae trade in China. 
Bramantc dies. 

1515 Francis I. king of France, inv 
Italy: imports Italian arti«ts. 

1516 Sir Thomas More** ctopia; 
ArioSto's ORLANDO ruRioso. 

1517 Luther tacka up thcaea on Wittenkerg 
church door. The Reformation b«g»a. 
First coffee imported to Europe. 

1518 Balboa reaches the South Seas. 

1519 Conquest of Mexico by Cortea. 
First circumnavigation of globe by 
Magellan. 

Leonardo da Vinci dies. 

1520 Meeting at "Field of Cloth of Cold" 
of Emperor Charlea V, Henry VIII 
of England, Francis 1 of France. 
Raphael dies. 

1523 Gerard David. Perugino die. 

1526 Carpaccio dies. 

Bible translated into English 
vernacular by Tyndalc. 

1527 Rome sacked by Imperialist*. 

1528 Albrecht Duerer dies. 
Turks lay siege to Vienna. 

1532 TuUio Lombardo dies. 

1523 Henry VIII marries Anne BoleyB 

and breaks from the Church. 

Conquest of Peru by Pixarro. 

1534 Ignatius Loyola founds Order of 
the Jesuits. 

1535 Bishop Fisher and More beheaded. 

1536 Erasmus dies. 

Suppression of English monasteries. 

1541 De Soto reaches the Mississippi. 

1542 Publication of Vasari'a lives. 

1543 Publication of Copernicus* 

DE revolution ISrS ORBIUM COCLXSTIOli 

1545 Council of Trent opens to institnlc 
reforms of Catholic Church. 

1549 First South-American Jesuit mi ss ina 
First English Prayer Book. 

1553 Mary, queen of England, restores 
Catholicism. Lord Dudley and La^ 
Jane Grey executed. ' 

LAZERELLO DE TOR MRS. first Spanish 
picaresque no%-el. published. 
Cranach the Elder, Rabelais. Fr^ 
satirist, die. 

English round northern cape of 
Russia, reach Archangel. 

1555 Peace of Augsburg reaffirms 
toleration of Protestants. 

1556 Philip II becomes king of Spaia, 
Netherlands, Milan, the Sicilies, 
and American possessions. 

1558 Protestantism re-established in 

England as Elizabeth becomes qm 
End of Frenth wars in Italy. 

1562 Religious liberty granted to the 
Huguenots, Religious \«ar« begin la 
France, lasting until 1573. 

1563 Herrera builds El E^corial in Syda. 

1564 Mirhelangrio. John Calvin die. 

1565 Spanish occupy the Philippines. 
Ambrogio de Predia dies. 

1567 Cruelty of the Duke of Alba's 
governorship of Netherlands leaii 
to revolt against Spain in 1568. 

1568 Brueghel the Elder dies. 

1569 Mercator** map of the vrorld mails 
beginning of modem map-makiag. 

1570 Jacopo Sansovino dies. 

1571 London Stock Market founded. 
Benvenuto Cellini dies. 

1572 Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Da^ 
Bronzino, John Knox. 

Scottish reformer, die. 

1573 Vignola. Italian architect, dies. 
1576 Titian, Hans Sachs, meister^inger, 

die. 

1578 Moroni dies. 

1579 Union of Utrecht: Southern CsthoGt 
provinces (Belgium) remain loyai 
to Spain ; Northern provinc*^ 
(Holland) attain independence. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake completes roaai 
the-world voyage. 
Palladio. Italian architen. dies^ 

1582 St. Theresa, Spanish mystic, die*. 
Introduction of Gregorian calen|&^ 
First Jesuit Mission in China. 

1585 Sir Walter Raleigh founds co 
in Virginia. 
Tobacco brought to England. 

1586 Sir Philip Sidney, poet. die*. 

1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of i 

1588 English-Spanish war ends with 
defeat of the Spaninh Armada. 
Paris revolts in favor of the Date 
of Guise; Henry III a(i»a«$inai*^ 
Bourbon Henry IV is king in tStk 
Paolo Veronese dies. 

1590 Zacherias Jansen di*co\rr9 the 
microscope. 
Kepler, astronomer, dies 

1592 Montaigne. French dramatbt. di * 

1593 Marlowe. English dramatist, di'^- 

1594 Tintoretto. Orlando di Lasso. 
Netherlands composer. Pale»trtai. 
English composer, die. 

1595 Beginning of Dutch colonizaticB .->f 
the East Indies. 

1597 Galileo invents the thermometfr. 

1598 Edict of Nantes permits tolersvrcs 
of Protestants in France. 
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This complete little study, its wall surfaces composed entirely of tiny 

pieces of wood wrought in the optical-illusion technique which reached 

riFQIPlMITR PRnnART V perfection in this period, was made for Federigo da Montefeltre, Duke 

of U rhino, embodiment of the Renaissance — warrior, statesman, scholar, 
vjy AT<inir^nf\ t\j mf\T>m/\ lyionimo connoisseur of the arts. Its convincing triple dimensionality, achieved 

^KAiNLLbLO Dl GIORGIO, 1439-1502: ^y exploiting the exciting newly discovered technique for exact Unear 

RnnM irnnM perspective, celebrates many Renaissance interests: books (Urbino 

boasting a magnificent library ) ; tools of science, such as a quadrant, 
nTTPAT PAT A PIT PTTPRin 1/1 70 QO dividers, terrestrial globe; military arms, honoring the Duke*s innova- 

UVI.AL. rALAI^iL, OUtSmU, CA. 14/y-»Z Uons in heavy artillery warfare; and musical instruments. Thus the in- 

timate connections between the arts in the Renaissance and their close 
relationship to science are symbolized. The room is 8 feet 10 inches 
high, about 17 feet long, and nearly 12 feet wide. Rogers Fund, 1940. 
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One of the mundane and intellectual pleasures of Renaissance life, 
engaged in by fashionably dressed young gallants and their ladies, is 
here depicted probably as an illustration to a romance by such an au- 
thor as Boccaccio. It is a late work of an outstandingly versatile 
artist, distinguished as painter, sculptor, architect, military engineer, 
and designer of rooms like the one opposite. His scientific interests 
are tempered by a spirit of fantasy, as in the airy figures and in- 
verted-capital chair. This is in the 1944 Maitland F. Griggs gift, 
consisting of thirteen important trecento and quattrocento paintings. 



FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO, 1439-1502: 
CHESS PLAYERS, ca. 1485-95 



This cassone or chest, once belonging to the powerful Strozzi family, 
was part of the furniture of their typical Florentine palace, built as 
awakening interest in worldly affairs gave new importance to such 
secular architecture. Its brightly painted panel tells of the conquest 
of Trebizond in 1461 by Sultan Mohammed II, with a view of Con- 
stantinople at the right Such narratives, historical and mythological, 
were often themes for this type of furniture to which many of the 
most important Florentine painters — Paolo Uccello, Botticelli, Piero di 
Cosimo — lent their talents. It was a Kennedy Fund purchase of 1913. 



FLORENTINE, ca. 1475: 
PAINTED CASSONE 
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RAPHAEL, 14«3-1520: 
MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS, 1504-05 



The most important single object ever given to the Metropolitan was 
the 1916 gift of J. P. Morgan of this large altarpiece (66% by 66% 
inches). Painted at the age of 22 by the Umbrian whose ideals of 
classic beauty and proportion have influenced painters even into our 
own time, it was commissioned by the nuns of a convent in Perugia. 
Their successors in the seventeenth century sold the entire altarpiece, 
which was then dismembered. The lower part, consisting of three scenes 
from the Passion and two figures of saints, is now scattered in mu- 
seums here and abroad, but in 1932 the Metropolitan purchased from 
the Mackay Collection one of the panels, the agony in the garden, 
which is here reproduced in proportionate relation to the central panel. 
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AMBROGIO DE PREDIS, 1455-1522: 
GIRL WITH CHERRIES, ca. 1494 



This intriguingly enigmatic portrait by one of Leonardo's most talent- 
ed followers and partners bears witness to the great Florentine's 
presence in Milan, for his spirit is apparent in the psychological con- 
tent and manipulation of light and shade for emotional ends. Both 
the sentiment and science of Florentine painting are here combined 
with decorative emphasis typical of Northern Italy and with Predis* 
refinement of finish, especially in stilMife details, and his daring 
juxtaposition of acid-bright greens and reds. Marquand gift, 1890. 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART: 

BAROQUE AND ROCOCO 

The seventeenth century virtually opened with the 
Thirty Years War, which started as the culminating 
conflict between Protestants and Catholics and ended 
leaving Europe nationally split up and its governments 
largely secular. The issue of the king's right to rule 
as God's representative, independent of parliament's 
control, was proclaimed by Louis XIV in France, and 
contested in England in the struggle of the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, while simultaneously the bourgeoisie 
in Holland grew rich and powerful. It was an age of 
expansion: commerce flourished in the Dutch mercan- 
tile marine and the great London trading companies; 
scientists probed the secrets of physics; philosophers 
rationalized the workings of the mind; modern forms 
of music were born; letters boasted such titans as 
Shakespeare and Milton, Cervantes and Corneille; and 
in America the New World was taking shape. Above 
all, in this period of the Counter-Reformation, the 
Church reasserted its power, using art and architec- 
ture as its agent, and religion itself became worldly 
and opulent. 

Art expressed this expansiveness in a new grand 
style, the Baroque, making illusion even stronger than 
reality by means of emotive theatricality. The Classic 
poise of the Renaissance and the inhibited Manner- 
isms of the late sixteenth century Reformation period 
gave way to a style marked by form in dynamic mo- 
tion. In the new freedom, boundaries between the arts 
were erased by a style which produced airy ceiling 
decorations, scenic gardens at Versailles, soaring 
church fagades by Borromini, and the profound emo- 
tion of Rembrandt. 

Especially do the Metropolitan's painting collec- 
tions reveal the artistic drama of the new world men- 
tality, reaching their climax in examples of Rubens' 
robust dynamics tmd, in the Altman Collection, of 
Rembrandt's transcendent vision. Although there are 
no paintings by Caravaggio and the early Baroque 
masters who first built form in light, color, and mass. 



1. ITALIAN, CA. 1600: APOLLO. ATTRIBUTED TO FRANCAVILLA 

2. E.N(;LISII, CA. 1699: EMBROIDERED LINEN WAISTCOAT 

3. FRENCH. CA. 1690: POINT DE FRANCE LACE MADE AT ALENCON 

4. ENGLISH, CA. 1685: BED FROM CHARLES II PERIOD 

5. DUTCH. CA. 1660: THE VISIT, BY PIETER DE HOOCH 

6. ITALIAN. 16001700: BAROQUE HARPSICHORD 

7. FRENCH, CA. 1690: ARM CHAIR OF LOUIS XIV PERIOD 

8. AMERICAN. CA. 1675: CARVED OAK CHEST MADE IN IPSWICH 

9. AMERICAN. 1788: GLASS GOBLET IN ENGLISH XVII CENTURY STYLE 
10. AMERICAN. CA. 1699: SILVER BOWL 



1600 Henry IV of France mirrie* Mirie 
de' Medici. 

English Ea*t India Company founded. 
Peri's EURIDICE, the first opera. 
Cavalieri writes first oratorio. 

1603 James I of England forma union 
with Scotland. 

1604 Gilbert's treatise on magnetism. 
.Napier invents logarithms. 

1607 English settle Jamestown. Virginia. 

1608 Telescope invented in Holland. 

1609 Expulsion of Moon from Spain. 
Leghorn is center for Levant trade. 
Caravaggio dies. 

Hudson enters bay of New York. 
1611 King James version of the Bible. 
1614 Dutch settle Manhattan Island. 

Estates General in France meeu 

for last lime until 1789. 

1616 Shakespeare dies. 

1617 Sir Isaac Oliver dies. 

1618 The Thirty Years War begins. 

1619 Negro slaves introduced in Virginia. 

1620 The Pilgrims land at Plymouth. 
1622 First weekly newspaper in England. 

1625 El Greco dies. 

Grotius' treatise on international 
law published. 

1626 Francis Bacon, philosopher, dies. 

1627 Parian marbles brought to England. 
Harvey discovers circulation of 
the blood. 

1630 Governor Winthrop founds Boston. 
Kepler, German astronomer, die*. 
1633 Galileo before the Inquisition. 

1635 Lope de Vega, Spanish dramatist, 
dies. 

Cardinal Richelieu forms French 
Academy. 

1636 Harvard College founded. 

1637 Jonson, English dramatist, die«. 

1639 First American printing office at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1640 The Long Parliament in England, 
abolishes Star Chamber. 
Rubens dies. 

1641 Van Dyck dies. 

1642 Civil war in England between 
Cavaliers and Roundheods. 

1643 Confederation of colonies of 
New England. 

Torcelli invents the barometer. 
Louis XIV becomes king of Franr<f; 
ministry of Cardinal Mazarin. 

1647 Peter Stuyvesant becomes govcinor 
of .New Amsterdam. 

George Fox begins public works in 
England. 

1648 Cromwell routs the Scotch. ••Rtimp 
Parliament" excludes Presbyterian*. 
Peace of Westphalia ends Thirty 
Years War: establishes principle of 
balance of power. Dutch .NetherlaiHU 
and Switzerland gain independrncr. 
PHscal conducts experiment* in air 
pressure. 

1650 Descartes, French philosopher, die*. 
Guericke invents air pump. 

1653 Cromwell becomes Lord Protector. 

1654 Algardi dies. 
1660 Vclasquex dies. 

Louis XIV marries Maria Th.-rc*a: 
Colbert Intendant of Finances. 
Stuarts are restored as Charlc't II 
becomes king of Englan«]. 
1662 Gobelins tapestry manufactory i» 
founded. 
Royal Academy incorporntrd. 

1664 English take New Amsterdam tvhirh 
is re-named New York. 

French West India and Easit In<lia 
Companies are chartered. 

1665 Nicholas Poussin dies. 

1666 Hals dies. 

Academy of Sciences founded at 
Paris. 

1667 Triple Alliance of Holland. Swr.lrn. 
Spain forces France and Spain tu 
make a peace. 

Mazo dies. 

1669 Rembrandt dies. 
Phosphorous discovered. 

1670 Charlestown founded. 

1673 Moliere, French dramatist; Milton. 

English poet, die. 
1675 Vermeer dies. 

Greenwich Observatory founded. 

1677 Spinoia, philosopher, dies. 

1678 Rise of names of Whigs and Tories 
in England. 

Bunyan's the pilcbim's paocitEss. 
1680 Bernini dies. 

Penny post established in Ix>ndoR. 

1682 William Penn founds Philadelphia. 
Murillo. Claude. Jacob Ruisdael die. 

1683 Picter de Kooch dies. 

1684 The semaphore telegraph inrented. 
Newton discovers law of Kravity. 
Corneille, French dramatist, dies. 

1685 Revocation of Edict of Nantes; 
Huguenots flee France. 

1688 The Grand Alliance of Spain. 

League of Augsburg, Holland, the 
Empire, and England airainst France. 
English Revolution of 1688. Whig* 
appeal to Dutch William. Prince of 
Orange. James U flees to France. 

1690 French wars in America begin. 

1691 Boyle, pioneer of modern chemiMry. 
dies. 

1692,ca. Witchcraft superstition in New 
England. 

William and Mary College founded 
in Virginia. 

1697 Peace of Ryswick ends war of the 
Grand .alliance. 

Intrigues for the succession to 
the throne begin in Spain. 

1698 Peter the Great of Russia visit* 
Germany. Holland, England. 

1699 Racine, French dramatist, dies. 
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W) Dryden die*. AU^^'^B 

iOl War of Spanisb Succtftt\on, ^ g\\ 

which France and Spain ^^.^ Ainerka 

countries of Europe; knowO *** 

Mi "Queen Anne's Wat." 

Yale College founded. 
02 British East India Company i* 

iacorporated. 
•03 St. Petersburg made Russian capital. 

13 Peace of Utrecht establishes perpetual 
•eparation of crowns of France and 
Spain; begins English naval and 
co/onial supremacy. 

14 House of Hanover in England as 
George 1 becomes king. 

J8 French settle New Orleans. 
19, ca. Italian Comedians entertain at 
French court. 

20 Coyscvox dies. 

21 Watteau dies. 

23 Louis XV becomes king of France. 

25 Fir*t New York newspaper printed. 

27 Newton dies. 

31 Dctoe dies. 

33 Couperin dies. 

POOR Richard's almanac published. 

40 War of Austrian Succession involves 
all Europe and America; known in 
America as "King George's War." 

14 Alexander Pope dies. 

15 Swift dies. 

t6 College of New Jersey founded at 
Princeton. 

17 Indigo first produced in Carolina. 

18 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle settles War 
of Austrian Succession, assuring 

Maria Theresa her Hapsburg possessions. 

Excavations of Pompeii begun. 
>0 Johann Sebastian Bach dies. 
Sl.ca. W^illiam Chambers journeys to Far 

Ea«t to study gardens and buildings. 

52 Franklin discovers electricity. 
New style calendar begins year on 
January 1. 

53 British Museum founded. 

55 Boucher made director of Gobelins 
tapestry manufactory. 

56 Outbreak of Seven Year's War followrs 
hostilities in America since 1754 
between England and France over the 
Ohio countries. 

»9 Handel dies. 

>1 Chippendale's director published. 

»3 Peace of Paris ends war over Ohio 

countries; England supreme on seas, 

in North America, and in India. 

Benjamin West moves to London. 
14 Hogarth dies. 
»3 Philadelphia Medical School, first 

in America, founded. 
i6 Stamp Act repealed. 

Cavendish's hydrogen experiments begun. 
17 Hargreaves invents spinning-jenny. 
)8 Winckelmann, influential German 

archaeologist, is murdered. 

Bruce begins exploration of the Nile. 

('ook's voyage of discovery to the 

South Pacific begins. 

fclnglish Royal Academy of Arts is 

founded: Reynolds the first President. 
(9 ArkwTight invents spinning-machine. 

Daniel Boone explores Kentucky, 
t) Uoucher, Tiepolo die. 

Marriage of Dauphin Louis XVI and 

Mdric Antoinette; Mme. du Barry 

rule* the king. 

The Boitlon Massacre. 
1 Priftitly discovers oxygen. 

Lncylopaedia Britannica published. 

Thomas Gray dies. 

3 The Boston Tea Party. 

4 Constitutional Convention meets. 
J. S. Copley goes to England. 
Oliver Goldsmith dies. 

5 The American Revolution begins. 

6 Dt-ciaration of Independence. 

A<lam Smith's wealth op nations and 

Giitbon's DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME 
are publif>hed 

7 Franklin goes to France; Lafayette 
romcs to America; French alliance, 1778. 
American victory at Saratoga. 

8 Voltaire, J. J. Rousseau die. 
Gilbert Stuart goes to London. 

9 David Carrick dies. 

Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

1 Her»chel discovers planet Uranus. 

2 Montgolficr'is balloon launched; later 
rommemoratcd in terracotta by Clodion. 

J Peace of Versailles establishes 

imlcpendencc of the United States. 
I Diderot. Samuel Johnson die. 
> /,a Prrouse begins voyage of South 

Pacific exploration. 
S Frederick the Great, Hepplewhite die. 
r Cluck dies. 

Ft'dcral Constitution adopted at 

Philadelphia, 
i <>ain«borough dies. 
} The Bastille is stormed in Paris. 

Gc'orgc Washington becomes president. 
1 Mozart. Pigalle die. 
\ F'rrnch Republic founded: the 

Srpir-mber Massacres. 
I Execution of Louis XVI: the Reign 

of Terror in France. 

Eli Whitney invents the cotton-gin. 

Guardi. Reynolds die. 
\ Fall of Robespierre ends Reign of 

Terror. 

J. L- David heads commission to 

protect art during French Revolution. 

I'. S. Navy begins with six frigates. 

Whiskey Insurrection. 
I The Directory established in France. 

Napoleon defeats Austrians in Italy. 

Jenner discovers vaccination. 
. Napoleon begins campaigns in Egypt; 

English Nelson defeats French fleet. 

C^hardin dies. 

Napoleon becomes First Consul. 



instead of line, their heritage is seen in the brilliant 
group of Spanish paintings and in such later Italians 
as Rosa, Feti, and Magnasco. Here again, while sculp* 
tures are scarce, the decorative arts are eloquent. 

Quite early in the eighteenth century the pomp 
and circumstance of Louis XIV's court surrendered to 
the intimacy of the boudoir and the gaiety of pastoral 
fetes, beginning its crescendo in France when Louis 
XV ascended the throne in 1723. While the nations 
of Europe fought for balance of power, while the in- 
ventions were being born which would a century later 
fundamentally change men's lives, society played a 
game of make-believe and pleasure. It was a brief 
twilight before the American Revolution established 
a new principle and the guillotine of the French Revo- 
lution ended an era. 

Art reflected the spirit of its time in fluent Rococo, 
shell-like rhythms. Especially the decorative arts in 
the Metropolitan speak legibly of the age, and in an 
extraordinary series of rooms, interior architecture, 
knitting the arts together, recreates the period in rare 
completeness. It is the porcelains, furniture, and 
tapestries, too, which show the tendency of art to fol- 
low each impulse of its age. Such, for instance, was 
the vogue for Chinese motifs which followed expanded 
trade with the Orient. Although the painting collec- 
tions are wanting in a full expression of the period 
(and of the master realist, Chardin, who stood outside 
it), there are examples of the subtly erotic utterances 
of Boucher and Fragonard, and of Watteau's imper- 
sonal, Mozart-like mirroring of his age. The Metro- 
politan has, too, brilliant portraits of the elegant and 
decadent artistocrats who peopled Georgian England, 
even as the cult of simple pleasures, nature, and the 
common man were being voiced by their poets. 

One has only to walk to the American Wing in the 
Metropolitan to see, on the one hand, the sturdy na- 
tive expression on this continent and, on the other, the 
close relationships between the New and Old World, 
disclosed also in such canvases as Copley's in the 
painting collection. For the American rooms and the 
objects in them reflect both originality and depend- 
ence of Tory society on Britain until the Revolution. 



1. GERMAN, 1763-74: CHINESE MUSICIAN, MEISSEN PORCELAIN 

2. ENGLISH, 1720-30; SETTEE OF EARLY GEORGIAN PERIOD 

3. FRENCH. 175657: COFFEEPOT, BY FRANCOIS THOMAS GERMAIN 

4. FRENCH, 1782: THE BATHER, MARBLE BY HOUDON 

5. AMERICAN. 1766: MRS. SYLVANNUS BOURNE. BY COPLEY 

6. AMERICAN. 1793: SLIPWARE PLATE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

7. AMERICAN. CA. 1770: MAHOGANY SETTEE MADE IN NEW YORK 

8. ENGLISH, 174243 GILT LOVING CUP BY PAUL LAMERIE 

9. FRENCH. 178590: EBONY, LACQUER. ORMOLU COMMODE 

10. FRENCH, 1774-93: DRESS. BY MARIE ANTOINETTE'S DRESSMAKER 
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JACOB RUISDAEL, 1628^ 
WHEATFIELDS 



This large dramatic conception of the flat Dutch landscape is the cul- 
mination of Northern interest in nature, painted by an artist who be- 
longed to a family of landscapists yet one whose emotional quality 
sets him apart. He was the first of these painters to make sky a sig- 
nificant part of the whole, determining the light and values of the 
scene. He arbitrarily limited his color range as in the golden tonalities 
here and used light, with form, to organize the whole. Contemporary 
Dutch paintings of genre interiors by such masters as The Ostades, 
Pieter de Hooch (page 64), and Vermeer are also in the Museum. 



About contemporary with the Dutch landscape on this page, this 
French painting represents an entirely different conception. Its author, 
Claude, with his contemporary Poussin, turned to the Classic past as 
a source for architectural coherence in thie ordering of nature. Yet 
Claude has romanticized his scene with suffusing luminosity, which 
characteristically floods the whole from the background distance. In 
his work, influences of both Italian painters and the monochrome 
tonalities of the Dutch are visible. Here, as in most other 
Claude landscapes, the figures are by another, probably Dutch artist. 



CLAUDE LORRAIN, 160ft 
THE FORD 
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VERMEER, 1632-75: 
LADY WITH A LUTE, 

CA. 1663-64, DETAIL 

The architectonic design of color, form, and light 
upon which this picture is built is characteristic of 
the supremely rational Delft master. His uncen- 
tered arrangement in this canvas (20^ by 18 
inches), like other of his work, was probably in- 
fluenced by Oriental asymmetric composition, 
known to him from the blue and white porcelains 
(deriving from Far Eastern models) produced in 
his city. Successful in his own time, then neg- 
lected, Vermeer's squarish strokes and balanced 
tones have given him a high place in modern 
taste. Besides this CoUis P. Huntington bequest, 
the Metropolitan ovms three other major Venneers, 
or about one-tenth of his rare surviving output 
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iLASQUEZ, 1599-1660: 

iRDINAL DE BORJA Y VELASCO, ca. 1643 



VAN DYCK, 1599-1641: 

JAMES STUART, DUKE OF LENNOX, ca. 1635 



; shrewd, complex Caspar de Borja had just received the highest 
irchly honor of the Spanish kingdom, the Archiepiscopate of Toledo, 
seat the Cathedral of San Ildefonso, when he commissioned Velas- 
•z to paint this portrait intended to go above his tomb. Here, 
naxed by the penetratingly rendered and modeled head, the tex- 
s of the biretta and robe show the complete mastery of light and 
)r values with which Velasquez recorded total visual reality and 
forceful competence of his rapid brush strokes which anticipate 
>ressionism. A black chalk drawing for this portrait is in the 
idemia de San Fernando. Dating from the artist's developed middle 
iod, it is an important example. Given by Samuel H. Kress in 1942. 



Sometime before 1641, when his cousin Charles I created him First 
Duke of Richmond, James Stuart had this life-size portrait of him- 
self, wearing the Jewel of the Garter, painted by Van Dyck, the first 
successful social portraitist in the modern sense. Pupil of Rubens, 
conversant with the Venetians, the Flemish Van Dyck found his tal- 
ents eminently suited to the profligate aristocracy of Cavalier England, 
then blossoming before Cromwell's stern reforms. Interest in texture 
and surface are channeled by refinement, marvelously successful in 
depicting such subjects as James — sleek and graceful as the grey- 
hound on which his hand so languidly rests. An 1888 gift of Henry 
Marquand, it remains one of the Museum's most important pictures. 
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Looking at the detail of this playful face out of context, it b hu 
to believe that it represents neither a mischievous Cnpid nor a pa 
trait, but the Christ Child. Yet such was the type charactcri?tc < 
the Spanish painter who created it, for he chose the real prople ( 
Andalusia as his models. When they were used in secular work \ 

. 1 •_ 1 .1^ _ ^^.1 ^^ realism, but in religious ibeir.K | 

sentiment. Because this sometimr^ b 
im taste, Murillo*s talents as a paint 
ly, he builds his figures mastfrfd 
spatial settings, and by cuhouf a 
tmost immediacy. This (full size 65^ 
ew examples of his work in AmrrK' 



HILD, CA. 1668^, DETAii 



COYSEVOX, 1640-1720: 

LOUIS DE FRANCE, GRAND DAUPHIN, ca. 1699 



This bronze (35J4 inches high) portrays Louis XIV's eldest son who 
died before his father. It shows how forcible an effect the Italian 
architect-sculptor 6emini*s 1665 visit to France had on the French 
Coysevox. Contact with the virtuoso organic forms of the Italian de- 
termined the direction of Coysevox' work, even within the limits of 
the stricter French Classicism which emanated from the aesthetic 
arbiters at Versailles. His own technical ability and sense of personal 
beauty further enhance this flamboyant portrait, expressing the age 
of Louis XIV, its growing absolutism, its vast economic prosperity, 
its opulent life. Long employed by the Sun King, Coysevox worked 
on the decorations at Versailles and produced portraits of such cele- 
brated men as Mazarin and Colbert, successive powerful advisers to 
Louis XIV. In gift of Museum^s late president George Blumenthal, 1941. 
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right: 

The little Blenheim spaniel shown in the detail belonge<l to 
Infanta Maria Teresa, whose father Philip FV of Spain had 
christened in 1638 by Cardinal Borja (page 70). At the s| 
twenty-two the young woman, of whom Voltaire cynically reiU 
^'goodness was her only virtue,*' married Louis XTV of France. 
was painted here by Velasquez' son-in-law, Mazo, who brings I 
the colorful opulence of the Spanish seventeenth century court 
contrast to the ascetic spirit of Philip IPs period at the Escorii 
his flashing, summary brush strokes. They, like those of Vel 
presage Impressionism of the nineteenth century. In addition I 
portrait (full size 58^4 by 40^^ inches) the Metropoliun'« 
hensive collection of late Spanish painting also includes mafni 
examples of El Greco, Coello, Velasquez, Zurbaran, Murillo, and 



MAZO, 1612-67: 

INFANTA MARIA TERESA, ca. 1645, detai 
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In red and black crayon, this drawing (reproduced in actual size) is W\TTEAU 1684-1721? 

a study for the painting on page 78, its suave grace and ease proph- 
esying the coherence and charm of iu finished version. Riccoboni, ^^ HEAD OF LUIGI RICCOBONI, CA. 1718-19 
actor with the troupe of Italian Comedians, preferred the role of 
Mezzetin — trusted valet and confidante, inconstant and oft deceived 
lover, and musician. Watteau made many such drawings and paint- 
ings of these creators of fascinating make-believe — Gilles, Harlequin, 
Scaramouche — sensing **all the world^s a stage." Living in poverty 
and illness, his somewhat detached and always primarily artistic rep- 
resentation of the gay life of his time is never marred by bitterness. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DECORATION 
IN ITALY AND FRANCE 



The lighthearted luxury of Venetian life is implicit in the bedroom 
from the Palazzo Sagredo on the Grand Canal, redecorated thus in 
1718, its buoyant stucco cupids and cascading curve of the bed re- 
flecting Rococo taste. Architecture, sculpture, painting, furniture, and 
even the light of day are characteristically orchestrated into a whole. 
From the second quarter of the same century is the mirrored alcove 
from a French provincial source, dating from the period when the 
focus of life shifted from the throne rooms of Louis XIV to the bou- 
doirs of the days of Louis XV. Primarily in grey and gold, the 
Rococo decorations on the rounded comers represent the four seasons. 
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FRANCESCO GUARDI, 1712-93: 
FANTASTIC LANDSCAPE, ca. 1782 



In a sense an epilogue to the splendor of Venice is this painting by 
the Venetian who is best known for his views of the city, souvenirs 
for the host of eighteenth century tourists. The largest of three 
paintings, in silvery tones, ordered for an intimate drawing room in 
the Castello di Colloredo near Udine, it shows how the painter even 
at this late date, was subservient to the architectural decorative plan. 



OUDRY, CHARRON, BOUCHER: 
BACCHUS AND ARIADNE, 1749-54 



One of a set of nine telling of the loves of the cods, this tapestry 
is distinguished as being designed by Boucher (page 78) and woven 
by Oudry and Charron, at this time co-directors of the Royal Manu- 
factory of Beauvais. Skillfully executed in exquisite color, it shows 
how tapestry in this period became painting in silk and wool. With 
its companion vulcan and venus it was an anonymous gift, 1922. 
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This lyric perspective (11V4 by 9^^ inches) in tenderly graduated tones FRAGONARD 1732-1806' 

of green is one of a series which the artist made during his travels in 

Italy -with Abbe de Saint-Non and the painter Hubert Robert whose nos- THE SHADY GROVE 1760 

talgic landscape style directly influenced him. The view is probably of 

the formal park surrounding Prince Mattei's villa near Tivoli. Frago- 

nard, synthesizer of the romantic twilight of the French eighteenth 

century, was later painter for Madame du Barry. This, a companion, 

and his love letter are in the Bache Collection at the Museum. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

DECORATION 

IN AMERICA 



The Albany Van Rensselaer Room of 1765-69 (above) and (below) 
the Verplanck furnishings (New York, 1762) placed in the woodwork 
from the Coldenham House (New York, 1767) show influence of 
Georgian England on homes of prosperous merchants and bankers of 
pre-Revolutionary America. The former is marked by its monumen- 
tality, its architecture painted in fashionably English greyish green, 
and its imported yellow ocher wall-paper with romantic scenes after 
engravings of contemporary European paintings. The room below 
has blue-grey woodwork and cupboards lined in vermilion, local 
Chippendale furniture, and honey-yellow wool damask draperies 
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( probably Flemish ) . It also contains a portrait of the owner Samuel 
Verplanck, painted when John Singleton Copley visited New York 
in 1771. Samuel went to his country home when the Briti^ occupie<i 
New York, but his pretty wife Judith stayed on. There are presents 
including the tea-service, which Sir William Howe, commander of the 
British forces, sent to Judith in return for her hospitality, after b*" 
had been recalled in 1778 on charges of "dissipation and high pl^T- 
Thus the days of New York Tory society are recreated. These roost j 
show one period in the Museum's American Wing, which also b*^ i 
complete units dating from the beginning of New England to 182^ i 
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This life-size marble bust is by the French sculptor who has left a 
host of living likenesses of the celebrated men of his time — Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Moliere, Gluck, George Washington. Nurtured in the tra- 
dition 'which produced the statues of Louis XIV*s Versailles and 
familiar 'with the Classical past through Winckelmann^s archaeological 
discoveries, he created an unsurpassed portrait style. It was made dur- 
ing Franklin's sojourn in France representing our country. Houdon's 
ffift for excluding the irrelevant has here captured the full quality of 
this man of the world, his wit, his mobile inventive intellect, his typical 
American forthrightness. An early accession, gift of John Ward, 1872. 



HOUDON, 1740-1828: 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1778 
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GAINSBOROUGH, 1727-88: 

MRS. GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT, 1770-80 



BELOW : 

The seductive Mrs. Elliott, known in London as Dolly the Tall, was 
a perfect subject for the dazzling portraitist of Georgian England, 
whose style shows influences both of Van Dyck and French painting. 
Mrs. Elliott*s flighty, amorous life suggests a play by Sheridan; she 
married Dr. Elliott in her *teens, but at about the time of this por- 
trait she eloped to France. She returned to win favor with the Prince 
of Wales. In 1782 she bore the patient doctor a daughter, but four 
years later, friend of the Duke of Orleans, Philippe Egalite, she 
moved permanently to Paris, where she wrote autobiographically of 
her life during the French Revolution. Vanderbilt bequest of 1920. 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DECORATION 
IN ENGLAND 



RIGHT : 

The dining-room (about 24 by 36 feet, 20 feet high) from Kirtlington 
Park, Oxfordshire, dates from 1742-50, when leaders of English UL^tf 
felt the influence of French Rococo, to give way a decade later to the 
Neo-Classic motifs of the Adam style. Designers produced fluent plaster 
ornament like that on the walls and elaborately decorated ceiling m 
the room at right. Kirtlington Park was the home of Sir James Dash- 
wood, country squire and Member of Parliament, Uving graciouslf 
in the age of Addison and Steele. The painting shown above th* 
mantlepiece, a later substitution, will be replaced by another when tha 
room is set up in the remodeled Metropolitan's Decorative Arts section 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART: 

THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Napoleon's conquests and the chords of Beeth- 
oven's "Eroica" Symphony usher in the nine- 
teenth century, to whose rebellious and com- 
plex directions we are direct heirs. 

The French Revolutionists felt themselves re- 
incarnated republicans of ancient Rome. Their 
artistic expression was the Neo-Classic style, 
seen broadly at the Metropolitan. Later, spent 
after years of Napoleonic war and encouraged 
by the democratic uprisings of 1830, artists re- 
belled against such arbitrary restrictions to let 
emotionalism triumph over reason, restlessly 
turning from Antiquity to themes more roman- 
tic, remote and exotic, and thence to an adora- 
tion of nature. The Metropolitan has several 
examples of the French practitioners of the 
Romantic style and also of the outdoor land- 
scapes of Corot and the Barbizon School. Seen, 
too, is the earlier Romanticism of Americans 
such as Washington Allston, inaugurators of the 
movement which dominated American painting 
to 1900. 

By the middle of the century, new-bom in- 
dustrialism impelled an interest in the reality 
of the world, so that paintings in the Museum 
show both a sense for social problems by such 
masters as Daumier, and in such others as 
Courbet, the impulse toward a realism so intense 
and exaggerated that it became itself roman- 
ticized. 

The Impressionists of 1870, influenced by 
the age's scientific approach, sought to render 
nature in precise terms of light and form. 
Characteristically, the great masters stand out- 
side the boundaries of the movement along 
with those who absorbed it, but who reacted 
against its lack of discipline and plastic form. 
It is these artists — Manet, Renoir, Degas, and 
Cezanne — who, magnificently represented in the 
Metropolitan, make its nineteenth century paint- 
ing collection its most significant. 



1. AMERICAN, 1840: MOTHER AND CHILD. BY THOMAS SULLY 

2. FRENCH, 1835-36: STUDY FOR ARC DE TRIOMPHE. BY RUDE 

3. FRENCH. CA. 184079: THIRD CLASS CARRIAGE, BY DAUMIER 

4. AMERICAN. CA. 184045: FUR TRADERS. BY CALEB BINGHAM 

5. FRENCH, CA. 1870: TWO LADIES IN A CARRIAGE, BY GUYS 

6. FRENCH, 1874: BOATING. BY MANET 

7. FRENCH, CA. 1890: DANCER. BY DEGAS (CAST IN 1921) 

8. GERMAN. 1880: ISLE OF THE DEAD, BY BOECKLIN 

9. AMERICAN. 1880: NOCTURNE. ETCHING BY WHISTLER 
10. FRENCH. CA. 1894: NOA. NOA. PRINT BY GAUGUIN 



1800 U. S. eapitol moved to Washincton, D. C. 

1803 U. S. purchMes Louisiana from Franc*. 

1804 Lewi* and Clark** expedition to 
the Rockies. 

Code Napoleon promulsated. 

N. Y. Historical Society founded. 

1805 Nelson wins Battle of Trafalgar. 
Schiller dies. 

1806 End of I^oly Roman Empire. 

1807 Fulton's first successful trial of 
the steamboat. 

Atomic theory investigated by Dalton. 
1809 Ha>dn dies. 
1812 Stephenson improves steam locomotive. 

U. S. and Britain at war. 

Napoleon begins Russian invasion. 

1814 Napoleon abdicates; retires to Elba. 

1815 The Hundred Days; Wellington's 
victory at Waterloo. Napoleon to 
St. Helena. 

Congress of Vienna meets, remakes 
Europe reactionarily. 

1818 The stethoscope is invented. 

1819 First passage of Atlantic by steam. 

1820 The Missouri Compromise. 

1821 Keats dies. 

1822 Hieroglyphics deciphered by 
ChampoUion. 

Shelley dies. 

1824 Byron dies. 

National Academy of Design founded. 

1825 The Erie Canal is opened. 
J. L. David die*. 

1827 Beethoven dies. 

1828 Goya dies. 

1829 Greece, after uprisings, declared 
independent by Britain. 

1830 "July Revolution;** uprisings in 
all Europe. 

1832 Goethe. Sir Walter Scott die. 

1835 Smithsonian Institution founded. 

1836 Luxor obelisk erected in Paris. 

1837 Victoria becomes Queen of England. 
Constable dies. 

1839 Daguerreotype invented in Paris. 

1842 Ether first used as an anacathetic. 

1843 Washington Allston dies. 
1846 Planet Neptune is discovered. 

1848 The Gold Rush to California. 

Pre* Raphac lite Brotherhood formed. 
Revolution of 1848 in France and 
Germany: in Vienna, fall of Mctternich 

1849 Edgar Allan Poe dies. 

1850 Wordsworth, Balur, Turner die. 

1851 First international industrial 
exhibition held in London's 
Crystal Palace. 

1852 UNCLE TOM*s CABIN Is published. 
Daniel Webster dies. 
Napoleon III; Second Empire. 

1855 Bessemer patents his process for 
manufacture of steel. 

1856 End of the Crimean War. 
Heine dies. 

1857 Currier and Ives form partnership. 

1858 Atlantic telegraph successfully laid. 

1859 Darwin*s oiicin or species published. 
Washington Irving, Macaulay die. 

1860 First Pony Express reaches Carson. Nev. 
Southern Secession begins. 

1861 Beginning of American Civil War. 

1862 Paris Opera House begun. 

Garibaldi in Italy; Bismarck in Prussia. 
Thoreau dies. 

1863 Lincoln: Emancipation Proclamation. 
Thackeray. Delacroix die. 

First use of dynamite by Nobel. 
1865 End of Civil War. 

1867 Ingres dies. 

1868 Ro**ini die*. 

1869 U. S. Transcontinental Railroad. 

1870 Founding of Metropolitan and Boston 
Museums. 

Franco- Prussian War; ends in 1871. 
Dickens, Dumas dies. 

1872 S. F. B. Morse dies. 

1873 Hiram Powers dies. 

1874 First Impressionist exhibition, 
including work by Degas. Cexanne. 
Renoir, Monet. 

1875 Corot. Millet. Carpeaux die. 

1876 Bell invents telephone. 
Philadelphia Museum is founded. 

1877 Victoria becomes Empress of India. 
Courbet dies. 

Edison invents phonograph. 

Stanley begins exploration of Africa. 

1879 Chicago Art Institute founded. 
Daumier. Bingham die. 

1880 George Eliot, Offenbach die. 

1881 Work begins on Panama Canal. 
Carlyle dies. 

1882 Longfellow, Darwin, Emerson die. 

1883 Karl Marx. Wagner. Turgueniev. 
Peter Cooper. Manet die. 

1884 Pasteur discovers innoculation 
against rabies. 

Brooklyn Bridge is opened. 

1885 Daimler invents internal combustion 
engine. 

1886 Statue of Liberty is unveiled. 
Liszt dies. 

1889 Browning dies. 

1890 Schliemann, excavator of Troy. dies. 
Van Gogh dies. 

1892 World's Columbian Exposition held 
in Chicago. 

The Homestead strike. 
Tennyson. Walt Whitman die. 

1893 Tsrhaikowsky. Gounod die. 
Peary sets out for Arctic regions. 

1894 The Dreyfus case in France. 
Inness dies. 

1895 Roentgen announces discovery of X-ray. 

1896 Olympic games revived at Athens. 
Gold discovered at Klondike, Alaska. 
William Morris dies. 

1897 Congressional Library opened. 

1898 Outbreak of Spanish-American war. 

1899 Marconi wireless in use. 



J^hi^. Curies discover radium. 
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COROT, 1796-1875: 

HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS, 183j 



ABOVE: 

*1 have only one aim in life, and that is to paint landscape/* said 
Corot. This landscape was done when he returned from a second trip 
to Italy. Reminiscent of the Roman Campagna near Civita Castellana, 
it is in his early style, where sharply outlined and clearly defined 
forms are bathed in the luminous atmosphere of the dawn. The dra- 
matic story of Hagar lost with her son was an appropriate theme 
for what remains essentially a landscape in the tradition of Poussin. 



BELOW : 

"Painting is an art of sight and should concern itself with things 
seen," remarked Courbet, author of this copper-headed nude which 
was painted for the Superintendent of Beaux-Arts in Paris, but re- 
fused. Thus Courbet aligned himself with the movement of realism in 
the nineteenth century, which appeared, too, in the novels of Balzac 
and Zola. Courbet*s forceful style was strongly influenced by the 
Spanish masters — Velasquez, Ribera, Zurbaran — and by RembrandL 



COURBET, 1819-77: 

WOMAN WITH A PARROT, 1866 
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right: 

This scheme of grouping the handsome ladies of Madrid behind a balu 
trade was used by Goya in his frescoes in San Antonio de la Flon( 
in Madrid in 1798. Here they display the brilliance of the oil trfi 
nique of the artist whose direct painting and dispassionate visual r 
cording transmitted the heritage of Velasquez to modern art In ^ 
of his scorn for the degenerate court, Goya for a long time cnjo« 
the patronage of Charles IV. This large canvas (76% inches by 49' 
inches) was included in the bequest of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer in F- 
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GOYA 1746-1828: ^" sepia on paper of warm tone, this drawing (reproduced in actual 

size) shows Goya in the satirical, fantastic vein l)est known from his 

NUN FRIGHTENED P^'"^ series, the CAPRICES, dealing with hypocrisies and weaknesses of 

State, Church, and man. His rapid brush has here massed lights, 

gY \ GHOST CA. 1819-20 darks, and half-tones to make a powerful impact. Draftsmanship was 

only one talent of this most versatile of Spanish masters, who was 
also painter (page 91), engraver, tapestry designer, and generally a 
hitter commenlaior on his age of Revolution and Napoleonic conquest. 
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DAUMIER, 1808-79: 
COUNCIL OF WAR, ca. 1870 



The Franco-Prussian war inspired this lithograph by Daumier, whose 
unrompromising view of the world and strong sense of social injustice 
found, like Goya's, its most eloquent expression in the simplest means 
— drawings and engravings. Many of these, published in the contem- 
porary French press, became the source for modern cartoons. This print 
was found too frightening to use, its plates were destroyed, and the 
Metropolitan owns the unique proof. Also in the Museum is Daumier's 
famous, Rembrandtesque painting, the third class carriage. 
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RENOIR, 1841-1919: 

YOINC; WOMAN 

.WITH A MUFF, ca. 1879 



Pastel, used in this drawing, was a very personal medium of the French 
painter who al)sorl)ed the essential qualities of Impressionism, yet was 
once called "the last painter of the eiphteenlh century" because of 
his temperamental affinity to Watteau, and to the even earlier Ruliens. 
His own spontaneous vision and his interest in modeling in terms of 
light on color made him a painter gifted in capturing the grac^e of such 
young women as the one above, who resembles the charming figures 
in his masterpiece imhreli.as in London, dated 1879. From his long 
painting career of fifty years the Metropolitan owns such renowned 
examples as mme. <.harpentier and by the seashore (page 7). 
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CARPEAUX, 1827-75: 

STUDY FOR "LA DANSE," before 1869 



The spontaneity of this terracotta head is characteristic of the work 
of the French sculptor who made it (although it was not used) for 
his bronze decoration la danse, on the Paris Opera House — danc- 
ing figures encircling a youth holding a tambourine. A student of 
Rude (page 89), Carpeaux treated sculpture as an improvisation in 
lights and darks achieved by deep undercutting, so that in expres- 
siveness and immediacy he represents the Romanticism of his century. 



HIRAM POWERS, 1805-73: 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, 1835 



"Make me as I am, Mr. Powers," was the admonition of the impetuous 
Democratic President Andrew Jackson to the youthful American sculp- 
tor in 1835, just before the latter left permanently for Italy. Jack- 
son was 68 at the time, in his second term, triumphant over having 
destroyed the power of the Bank of the United States, The sculp- 
tor, adhering to the recent Neo-Classic formulas, such as the Roman 
toga, has created a portrait as living as its Roman prototypes. 
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CEZANNE, 1839-1906: 

LANDSCAPE WITH VIADUCT, ca. 1885-87 

top: 

The scene near his long domicile at Aix-en- Provence, showing the 
Mt. Sainte-Vicloire which was his recurrent theme, was painted in 
Cezanne^s maturity, when he had abandoned orthodox Impressionist 
methods. He was the first modern painter deliberately to seek the 
abstract structure underlying natural forms — the artist who said, 
"You must see in nature the cylinder, the sphere, the cone . . ." Yet 
he also aimed to paint what he called his ''sensations in the presence 
of nature." It is one of five Cezannes in the Havemeyer bequest, 1929. 
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MONET, 1840-1926: 

LA GRENOUILLERE, 1869 

BOTTOM : 

This canvas dates from the year when the soon-to-be Impressionist 
painter left the studio of the painstaking Gleyre to join the **open- 
air" group of which Cezanne and Degas were members. Although forms 
here are much stronger than in his later work, Monet's preoccupation 
with the conquest of light in all its manifestations and his analysis 
of color are already apparent. Exerting influence on a generation of 
American Impressionists such as Childe Hassam, the architectural con- 
struction of his work was also a source for later abstract painting. 
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WINSLO^ tl^MER, 1836-1910: 
THE SLOOP, 1899 



top: 

This West Indian walercolor corroborates Homer's remark, "You will 
see, in the future I will live by my watercolors." Homer, pioneer in 
the field, liberated American watercolor. It was a perfect medium for 
his swift, factual vision. Its transparent luminosity was suited particu- 
larly to the brilliance of the West Indies, to which he made many winter 
trips from his home in Maine. He acquiesced to the Metropolitan's 
request for first choice from the Bahama group, effectuated after his 
death in a purchase of 12. The Metropolitan also owns 15 Homer oils. 



THOMAS EAKINS, 1844-1916: 

MAX SCHMITT IN A SINGLE SCULL, 1871 

BOTTOM : 

To this painting of his boyhood friend. Max Schmitt on Philadelphia's 
Schuylkill River, Eakins has brought his scientific knowledge of optics 
and perspective and care for anatomy, which formed the keystone of 
his style. Just back from Paris and study under the Salon-painter 
Gerome, the young Philadelphia artist here displays his individuality 
in his dedication to reality — by choice of subject and the crafts- 
manship of its treatment. A miniature portrait of himself rowing, 
inscribed "eakins/ISTI" on the stem, is in the middle distance. 
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AUGUSTE RODIN, 1840-1917: 
CUPID AND PSYCHE, ca. 1893 



Representing "the active power of love" as one of a group of three sub- 
jects (including pycmalion and calatea, orpheus and euridice), 
this marble statuette (30 inches high) is by the French sculptor who 
sought in plastic terms the Romantic realism of Delacroix and (^ri- 
cault ; who by rough surfaces, a foamy effect of marble, and unfinished 
passages imitated the techniques of the Impressionist painters. Gift of 
Thomas F. Ryan, donor of most of the Metropolitan's 32 Rodin sculptures. 
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JOHN SINGER SARGENT, 1856-1925: 
PORTRAIT OF MADAME X, 1884 



**I suppose it is the best thing I could have done," said the fashion- 
able American portraitist when he sold this canvas to the Metropoli- 
tan in 1916 for one-fifth of what he was offered elsewhere. Having 
provoked a tempest over its daring decolletage when it was exhibited 
in the Salon of 1884, this portrait, identified as of Mme. Gautreau, is 
one of Sargent's most successful works, showing his facility, elegance, 
ingratiating paint surfaces — heritage of Van Dyck and Gainsborough. 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART: 

THE FAR EAST 

Chinese civilization, having early established certain 
fundamental traditions, followed them with conserva- 
tive tenacity over nearly four thousand years, despite 
the diversity of its geography, climate, population, and 
the constant pressure of outside conquests. One such 
determining focus was on nature; the other was on a 
society based on the family, looking back to the con- 
tinuous succession from revered ancestors. 

These two centers of Chinese thought developed in 
the three religions, strategic to life and art. Confu- 
cianism was a vast social and ethical system, regulat- 
ing all life after the pattern of the respected past. 
Taoism worshipped, on the other hand, the impersonal 
force or power identified with nature, seeking har- 
mony of the individual with it. To these indigenous 
religions came a third. Buddhism from India, for 
which Taoism prepared the way. Buddhism taught 
the immersion of the individual into the larger uni- 
versal life of all nature, achieving salvation from self- 
bondage by the dual path of meditation and selfless 
moral action. 

These settled concepts of thought and society led to 
an art which is in essence stable and racial, rather 
than changing and individualistic. Technically unsur- 
passed, economical in means, formal and rhythmic in 
concept, Chinese art has the quality of gravity bom 
of profound conviction. 

This is evident in the Metropolitan's Far Eastern 
collection, which consists primarily of the art of 
China, but includes examples of the Buddhist art of 
early India and the art of Japan (which, removed in 
the war years as a precaution against vandalism, have 
not yet been re-installed), the latter also represented 
in the Arms and Armor Department with a collection 
unsurpassed outside Japan itself. Paralleling the 
manifestations of Chinese sculpture from the early 
dynasties through the late are rare illustrations of 
decorative arts. In a soon to be expanded collection, 
the mastery of Chinese painting on silk and paper is 
climaxed by supreme instances from the Sung period. 



1. CHINESE, CHOU DYNASTY: GREEN JADE STAGS FROM HONAN TOMB 

2. CHINESE, EAST CHOU DYNASTY, BRONZE YU, OR WINE HOLDER 

3. CHINESE, WEI DYNASTY: GILT BRONZE ALTARPIECE 

4. CHINESE. T'ANG DYNASTY: EARTHENWARE TOMB FIGURES 

5. CHINESE. SUNG DYNASTY: SEA GREEN PORCELANOUS WARE JAR 

6. CHINESE, SUNG DYNASTY: DETAIL, TAOIST RELIGIOUS PAINTING 

7. CHINESE. MING DYNASTY: EMBROIDERED MANDARIN SQUARE 

8. CHINESE, MING DYNASTY: POTTERY STATUE OF A SEATED LOHAN 

9. CHINESE, LATE K'ANG HSI: ROBE EMBROIDERED WITH BATS 
10. CHINESE, K'ANG HSI: "GREEN HAWTHORN" PORCELAIN VASE 



1989 B.C.-IOSO B.C. 

HtiA DTNAtTY, eodiiif 1766 B.C.. IDd 

SHAMC DYNASTY aic pcriodt occupied 

by the Chin«e barbariaiu 

on north and west. 
1050 B.C.-249 B.C. 

CHOD dynasty: Expansion of the 

Chinese empire. Semi'independeat 

ststes in semi- feudal syttesa. 

Birth in 560 B.C. in India of 

Gautama (Buddha), founder of Baddkius. 

Lao Tsu, founder of Taoist 

philosophy, dies 490 B.C. i 

Confucius, founder of Confacisn 

philosophy, dies 479 B.C. 

General anarchy marks end of 

Chou Dynasty. 
249 B.C.-206 B.C. 

ch'in dynasty: Country re-ortaaiaed, 

unified, commerce encoursfcd, 

boundaries of empire extended. 

Great Wall of China, as protection 

against Mongol nomads, begun ca. 210 B.C. 
206 B.C.A.D. 220 

HAN dynasty: Great feudal Btate. 

CItH service system instituted. 
Confucian ideals supported in theory 
of government. Foreign conque»u 
especially in northwest. Trade with 
Hellenistic world over caravan 
routes; China sends silk. iron. etc. 
Buddhism introduced into China. 
Paper invented ca. A.D. 150. 
222-618 

SIX DYNASTIKS: Almost constant war 
between different kingdoma. 
Invasion from northwest by Tartan, 
Tibetans, etc., who cstabliah 
themselves in the north, while the 
Chinese in the south try to push 
them back. Among many dynasties. 
NORTH WEI (Toba TarUrs), 396-589, 
is prominent. 

Transitional period for Chinese 
civiliaation. Invaders adopt local 
culture but modify it. Buddhism 
becomes very popular, due to invader*. 
missionaries, and Chinese pilgrimi 
who bring back Buddhut scripturet 
from India. Six dynasties ends. 589. 
sui dynasty: unity again achieved. 
618-960 

t'anc dynasty: Under second T'an« 
emperor. 621-650. Chinese empire 
is largest on earth, reaching to 
Korea. Turkestan, to northwest 
India, and into Tibet. 
Golden age of literature, music, 
painting. 

Nestorian Christianity introduced 
to China. 636. 

Foundation of Han Lin Academy to 
compile histories, draft decreet. 
First printed book appears. 
First paper money circulated. 
Destruction of temples by 
revolutionbu who want return to 
Confucian system. Dynasty eodi. 907. 
riT« dynasties: aspirants for throne 
rule in rapid succession. 
960-1280 

SDNC dynasty: Period of military 
misfortunes and great creative 
achievements. 

The Tartars, after helping expel 
other tribes, establish themselves 
in north China. 
Renaissance in the arts, with a 
return to motifs of past. 
Zen Buddhism, a sixth century 
seet. becomes a popular inspirstion. 
Ghenghis Khan, emperor of Mongol*, 
invades China. 1206; by 1214 hat 
defeated Tartars and gained north. 
His son. Kublai Khan, makes 
Peikin his capiul. 1264. 
Marco Polo travels in the East, 
reaching Pekin in 1279. 
1280-1368 . 

YUAN OB MONGOL DYNASTY: Kublai 

Kahn becomes emperor of China. 1280. 
He also rules vast Mongol empire, 
with its western frontiers in 
Mesopotamia and Europe. 
Unsuccessful expeditions to 
Cambodia. Java. Japan. Burma. 
Drama and novel reach first 
importance in China. 
Franciscan and Dominican missiont 
set up. Nestorian Christianity 
reappears. 

Rebellions occur after Knblai. 
leading to expulsion of Mongols. 
1368-1644 

MING DYNASTY: Fairly prosperout 

period; increasing European contacts. 

Portuguese. Italians. Jesuit 

missionaries reach China. 

St. FrancU Xavier dies in Chins. 1>52. 

Manchus invade from northwest. 1616. 

Literature mostly encyclopaedias 

of the past. 

Ceramics and lacquer more 

important than painting. 

MANCHO dynasty: K'aug H.i (1622 1723) 
Yung Ch*eng (1723.36). ch'ien Lung 
(1736-96) are important rulers. 
Under them empire reachet largest 
extent and population, includes 
Manchuria. MongoIU. Tibet. Hi. 
Turkestan. 

Jesuits of increasing importance. 
Jesuits assigned scientific taakt: 
head Bureau of Astronomy, make map 
of empire. 

Commerce and trade with French. 
Dutch. British, and in 1784 first 
United States ships reach Chins. 
English East IndU Compsny. cs. 150. 
has monopoly on British trade. 
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CHINESE, XI CENTURY A.D.: 
HORSE AND WILLOW TREE 
IN MOONLIGHT 



This painting on silk ( lOVi inches by 9 inches) is attributed to Chi- 
Chen, one of the great painters of the Sung Dynasty (%0- 1280), those 
centuries which were an age of splendor for art and literature. Typical 
of the painting produced in this Golden Age is this sensitive mono- 
chrome, which has the portrait quality of early Chinese painting. The 
l>eauty of the subject is dispassionately cherished for its own sake, 
yet a strange poetry as evocative as its title pervades this painting 
and, THE TRIBUTE HORSE (page 8). The. Buddhists felt deeply the 
unity and harmony of all forms of life, and recognition of inner 
significance of objects was explicit in the teachings of the Zen sect, 
at this period in its zenith. The Museum*8 expanding collection of 
Cihinese paintings includes examples from the Tang period to today. 
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By Kung K*ai, painter in the Sung Dynasty, is the scroll from which 
this detail comes. The scroll, intended to be unrolled about twenty 
inches at a time, composes into harmonious design at any point. In 
the process of unrolling it, the spectator seems to enter into the 
mysterious Taoist land which has been created in dashing black and 
white ink strokes. It is a land which an inscription on the scroll by 
''Hsiao Ko, the hazy one** describes as '*quite different from the ter* 
restrial world.** The legend is that he who drinks from the magic 
cauldron is enabled to enter heaven and see the Immortals at play. 
These Immortals are followers of Tao, the impersonal force identified 
with nature, whose philosophy, originating in the fifth century B.C pre- 
pared China for acceptance of Buddhism at least nine centuries later. 



CHINESE, CA. A.D. 1260-80: 

MERRY GATHERINGS IN THE MAGIC JAR, detail 



CHINESE, AFTER A.D. 494: 
HEAD OF A BODHISATTVA 



The Weis, or Toba Tartars, extended their power north and south in 
China in the fifth century and set up Buddhism as their sUte religion. 
Before they moved their capital south in 494 they built cave temples 
at Yiin Kang, patterned on those of India — source of Buddhifm. 
From one of the.8e caves, made probably by a devout sculptor who 
remained in Yiin Kang, comes tbis grey sandstone head (14 inches 
high), of a Bodhisattva (a beings destined at some time to becMiie a 
Buddha, who was an active force lar salvation and one who, like Kuan 
Yin [page 108], could be worshipped as the center of a cult). Its 
simple, sharp lines, oval face, continuous eyebrows, and magnificently 
restrained "Wei smile** represent emrly Chinese sculpture at iu best 
and show how Greco-Roman traditions were transmitted from India. 
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CHINESE, CA. 206 B.C.-A.D. 220: 
HORSE'S HEAD 



Under the feudal stole of the Han Dynasty appeared the first consid- 
erable manifestotion of Chinese sculpture (including great tomb re- 
liefs), more developed and naturalistic than earlier Chou bronzes 
(page 104). Impetus was given sculpture both by the ancestor wor- 
ship taught by the Confucians and the nature worship of the Taoist 
philosophy. Among the great variety of figures which were created 
during this Dynasty to be buried with the dead was this model (8% 
inches high). It is made of earth, fired red and glazed (although unglazed 
and undecorated stotuettes are equally common), and has the dignity 
of simple form. It is one of the early pieces in the Metropolitan's 
Far East collection, which includes paintings, textiles, costumes, 
and porcelains as well as monumentol sculpture from China and India. 
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CHINESE V CENTURY A.D.: When Buddhism stimulated Chinese life in the Wcl Dynasty, sculpture 

became one of its greatest expressions, its early spiritual faith 

SEATED BODHISATTVA represented clearly in this sandstone figure (57^/^ inches high). It 

is of a seated Bodhisattva, either Kuan Yin, the merciful, or Mai< 
treya, destined to become the next Buddha. Crossed legs and uplifted 
hand are traditional poses of the teacher. The flowing planes create 
a quiet majesty, while decorative interest is gained from the sweep- 
ing, rhythmic patterns treated like relief on the statue*s surface. 
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INDIAN X-XI CENTURY A.D.: Of the large number of gods worshipped by the Hindus in their desire 

to win salvation from continual rebirth and to attain Nirvana, the 

BRAHMA central god of their fundamental trinity was Brahma, the creator. 

He is here represented in stone (56 inches high), seated on a lotus in 
a traditional attitude of worship. His four faces are symbolic of the 
earth*s four quarters. The figure has a monumental plastic quality 
with strong decorative emphasis in details. The oval face, with 
heavy underlip, is also typical of South Indian art at this period. 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART: 

THE NEAR EAST 

The art of the Near East is best understood in terms 
of Muhammadan or Islamic history, which begins in 
622 with the flight of Muhammad from Mecca to Me- 
dina; is carried forward, in the vast empire won by 
the Arabs, first by the temporal and spiritual power 
of the caliphs, or representatives of The Prophet; then 
by such successful invaders as Turks and Mongols. 
Thus it is the story not of any particular nation, but 
of widespread, dissimilar peoples, bound by a com- 
mon fanatical faith, Islam, whose sacred book is the 
Koran and whose creed is expressed in "There is no 
God but Allah, and Muhammad is his prophet.'' 

Within the Muhammadan world, Persia (or Iran, to 
use its modern name) is of primary artistic import- 
ance. There the Hellenic influences which followed 
Alexander's conquest gave way to an Oriental reaction 
beginning with the Parthian kings in the third century 
B.C., and reaching a climax in the Sassanian period. 
Thus, by the time of the Arab conquest Iran furnished, 
along with Coptic and other East Christian art, a 
source for the ensuing Islamic style. 

Like its general culture, this Muhammadan art var- 
ied in place and period, sometimes transformed by 
local traditions, sometimes imposing itself on native 
styles. The Koran's stringent prohibitions of repre- 
sentation of human figures caused a concentration on 
floral and geometric forms for decorative motifs. But 
in spite of the Koran's injunctions against sumptuous- 
ness, Muhammadan art is marked by rich splendor in 
all the objects of life. Emphasis is always on surface 
decoration, on the basic trinity of line, color, and pat- 
tern, sometimes geometric and angular, sometimes flu- 
ent and calligraphic, applied in endless small-scale rep- 
etition in manifestations of both minor and major arts. 

The Metropolitan Near Eastern collection, the most 
comprehensive in America, includes, too, the Moorish 
art of Spain and Indian art from 1000 B.C. to the 
present. It is supplemented by elaborately enriched 
Islamic armor in the Arms and Armor Department. 



1. IRANIAN, SASSANIAN PERIOD, CA. 500: SILVER DISH 

2. IRANIAN. 800900: POTTERY GLAZED BOWL FROM NISHAPUR 

3. IRANIAN, SAUUK PERIOD, 1000-1100: COLD EARRING 

4. IRANIAN, SAUUK PERIOD, CA. 1225: EWER, BRASS AND SILVER 

5. IRANIAN. 11001300: STUCCO HEAD OF PRINCE FROM RHAGES 

6. IRANIAN. TABRIZ SCHOOL, CA. 1390: JONAH AND WHALE, MSS. 

7. IRANIAN, CA. 1610: MAN SEWING, FROM A SKETCHBOOK 

8. EGYPTO.ARABIC. MAMLUK PERIOD, 12001400: KORAN LEAF. 

9. EGYPTO- ARABIC, MAMLUK PERIOD, 1200-1400: IVORY DOOR PANEL. 
10. INDIAN. MUGHAL PERIOD. 1628-85: MARBLEINLAID PEDESTAL 



170 B.C.-A.D. 226 

ihan: Parthian Empire, founded hj 
Mithriadatea I. Unbroken veqaence 
of foreign wars, civil war*, and 
dimaatic strife. 

226-579 

ikak: Saaaanian dfnasty. Satean fet* 
control of all Iran. Di«appearance 
of Hellenic culture; older Iranian 
culture and faith in Zoroaster 
revived. Choaroca I, patron of art* 
daring their beat period. die« 579. 
akabia: Muhammad bom, 570. 

622 The Hegira, or Flight, of Muhammad 
from Mecca to Medina begins the 
Muhammadan era. 

632 Arabia partly unifed at Muhammad'- 
death. Hia aucceaaort. caliphs or 
reprcaentativea of the Prophet, 
continue unifying Arabia and *-(t 
out on world conqueat. 

632-^1 

Arab armiea of calipha invade 
Syria, Meaopotamia, Egypt. North 
Africa; during these campaigns 
Jeruaalem aurrendera, 638. 
Native Saasanid dynasty in Iran i> 
defeated in 642; conqueat of Iran 
completed, 661. 

561-749 

Umayyad calipha: center of Muhimma4j 
world tranaferred to Dama^cu*. !*yria. 
Araba occupy Spain in 711. 
Charles Martel. leader of the Frank*, 
defeata the Araba near Tours, thus 
eatabliahing the Pyrenees as Arab 
northern boundry in Europe. 732. 
Arab empire eitenda from Spain and 
Atlantic coast of .\frica to border* 
of China. 

749-1258 

Abbaaid calipha: power of Islam 
reachea its highest point, but 
beginning about 820 Iranian culture 
triumpha over Arabic. 
Baghdad becomes new capital. 
Setting for TnouSANO and one micht» 
ia court of caliph Hanin al- 
Rashid, 786-811. 

"Houae of Science.** academy and 
observatory built, ca. 825. 
Turkuh noblemen at Baghdad court. 
Epic poet, Firdonai, author of book 
or KINGS. Iranian legends, dies 1020. 
Sammarra becomes artbtic center 
and caliph*8 residence. 836-892. 
SPAIN: Cordova made capital of Moorish 
Spain and center of independent 
caliphate, 736. 

BGYPT becomes independent under 
Turkish dynasties beginning 868. 
Fatamid dynasty, 969-1171. great 
period of Muhammadan art in Egypt. 
AKABiAN empire is strengfatened by 
Saljuks (Turks), raling 1037-1194. 
IHAN under Saljuks has brill'iant 
period of art. 

Brilliant ceramic centers at Menr. 
Herat. Nishapur, Rayy. Isfahan. 
Omar Khayyam, Iranian author of 

THE BITBIYAT, dies 1123. 

Nizami. Iranian romancic poet, 

dies 1203. 

MONCOLs, under Gbenghis Khan, end 

political power of caliphate by 

capturing Baghdad in 12S8. 
1258-1370 

EGYPT: Maralnk sultans (once Tartar 

alaves) rule 1250-1516. Successful 

in wars against Crusaders and MoniEo:*. 

Cairo rebuilt. Arts flourish. 

Iban: under Mongol Il-khan dyoatty. 

12S8-1353, Chinese influence ia 

brought to Iran. 

II -khans accept Islam, thus become 

patrons of Muhammadan art. 

Ulugh Beg draws up astronomical table*. 
1370-1500 

IRAN: Timurid dynasty rules 1370-1499. 

Capital first at Samarkand, later 

at Herat, center of Muhamraadan 

science, literature, and art. Good 

period for armer. Prosperity. 

New and brilliant period of Iranian 

painting inaugurated in Herat under 

the patronage of Sultan Husain 

Mina. I486- 1506. 

Bihiad of Herat, famous Iranian 

painter, called **the marvel of hi* 

age.** bom about 1440. 

ASIA MiNOB AND TtniKET: Ottoman Turb 

begin rule in 1299 and surt 

fighting the weak Bysantinc Empire. 

making first invasion in 1308. 
OTTOMAN TUBKS capture Constantinople 

in 1453 and make it their capiul. 

Gentile Bellini. Venetian painter. 

paints at Turkish court. 1479. 

SPAIN: Granada captured bv Ferdiaasl 

and Isabella, thus endinc Moorish 

power in Spain. 1492. 
1500-1858 

IBAN and other parts of Mesopotamia: 

Safavid dynasty rules 1500-1736. 

Tabris becomes capital. Iran is 

unified and national culture it 

developed. Shah Abbas is greatrot 

patron of arts. 

Bihzad moves to Tabris. 1502. 

Finest Iranian rugs come from this 

period, especially from 

Tabris court manafactories. 

INDIA: Mughal dynasty rules 

1526-1858 bringing Muhammadan 

civilisation to India. 

Iranian culture gaina influence 

over Indian court art. 

OTTOMAN TOBKS take Syria and 

Egypt from Maraluka, thna 

gaining political and religioua 

aupremacy in the Muhammadan •rorld. 
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, EARLY XII CENTURY: 
D BOWL 



The agitated battle between Arab and Mongol warriors becomes the 
frieze of a masterpiece of Islamic glass dating from its best period 
under the Mamluk rulers of the fourteenth century. At this time the 
glass was exported widely from the bazaars of Aleppo and Damascus; 
thence the art of enamel painting and gilding was carried to Venice 
in the next century. The range of color here is unsurpassed in clarity and 
variety; white, yellow, red, green, aubergine, black, and blue as bril- 
liant as the lapis lazuli from which it was made, are used with gilt in 
solid areas within red outlines and in stippling. Such representations of 
horsemen were popular, too, in contemporary silver-inlaid brasswork and 
in miniature painting. A Rogers Fund purchase of 1941, it is part of 
the extraordinary collection of Near Eastern potterv-, glass, and crystal. 



bis Pegasus against a background of 
.^«.« «»«..^^».v,o .^ v-««.«^v^.^ac of Iranian pottery from the im- 
portant ceramic center of Rayy under the Turkish Saljuk rulers. 
great patrons of the arts. Its iridescence comes from the luster, a 
very thin transparent, metallic film which was added after the bowl 
was glazed and decorated, before re-firing at low temperature. The 
evanescent effect was appropriate to an art which sought to ex 
press the fleeting joy of the passing hour. Characteristic, too. 
is the decorative fitness of motif and spacing, making felicitous 
surface design. The bowl is outstanding in the Museum's col- 
lection of Iranian pottery from the eighth to eighteenth centurv. 



SYRIAN, CA. 1320: 

ENAMELED GLASS BOTTLE, detail 
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IRANIAN, XVI CENTURY: 
SILK ANIMAL RUG 



Iranian interest in patterning of color and form for its decorative 
aspect is shown in this magnificent rug on which, against a ground 
of vivid and lustrous crimson, panthers, tigers, jackals, dragons, deer, 
and foxes, singly or in combat, are placed in a mountainous landscape of 
flowering plants and trees. Woven of silk, with 576 knots to the square 
inch, its texture approaches that of velvet, testimony to its production 
in the court manufactories under the Safavid dynasty, period of finest 
Iranian rugs. Besides this Altman G)llection example, the Museum has 
outstanding rugs of Persia, India, Turkey, the Caucasus, and Spain. 
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5,000 YEARS OF ART: 

OUR OWN TIME 

The accelerated tempo, complex global interrelationships, and fierce political history 
of the first four and a half decades of our century project a constant zig-zag of 
progress in science and retrogression in economic life and world peace. Thus the 
twentieth century's background for its changing currents of visual expression. 

Yet within these speedy mutations, certain strategic landmarks indicate the mani- 
fold direction of art. In Europe they begin with the aftermath of Post-Impressionism, 
the coloristic violence of the Fauves or "Wild Beasts" under Matisse in 1902. Shortly, 
African Negro sculpture made its appearance in Paris, and close upon this came the 
birth of Cubism under Picasso and Braque in 1906-07. In Italy of 1910 the Futurists 
experimented, trying to capture a sequence of images within a single canvas, while 
in Germany emotionalism was surging up in the Expressionist movement led by the 
"Blue Rider" group in Munich. By 1917, Non-Objective purism in painting, 
architecture, and typography made its appearance. The undisciplined World War I 
rebellions of the Dadaists in Paris finally gave way, in 1924, to the new Freudian 
credo of the Surrealists. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the opening decade saw the belated American followers 
of Impressionism banded together as "The Ten." Then came the reaction of another, 
younger group, "The Eight" searching for subject matter in the world around them, 
the unrelenting realism of their first exhibition earning them the appellation of "The 
Ashcan School." As Marin and other pioneers were experimenting with personal 
abstract expression, and Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney at her Studio Club was dis- 
playing her belief in American painting, the Armory Show of 1913 became the 
bombshell which brought the full impact of all modern art to American conscious- 
ness. By it were set in motion the currents of painting which have since been adapted 
and developed in America. 

Primarily dedicated to the classics, the Metropolitan attempts no full representation 
of all the visual idioms of our time, for to them the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York is exclusively devoted. However, most currents of American painting of the 
last forty years are represented at the Metropolitan, in purchases made both through 
the George A. Heam Fund and recently in conjunction with the Whitney Museum. 
When finally, the latter's large collections (regularly increased since 1932 by pur- 
chases from its own Annuals; see page 118) become an integral part of the Metro- 
politan, the dual representation of American art will be broader and more definitive. 

In another modem aspect, too, the collections of the Metropolitan, new and old, 
along with those of the Costume Institute, which it has recently absorbed, are 
performing a valuable function. They constitute a unique source of documentation 
for New York's largest single industry — that of fashion and allied trades, which, as 
in Europe, turns to art for inspiration. 

A further contemporary activity of the Metropolitan has been its encouragement 
of designers and manufacturers in the decorative arts, through a series of exhibitions 
to promote American talent in these fields, held through 1940. When World W^ar II 
interrupted, the Museum's services to industry took a new course by placing its Arms 
and Armor Department at the disposal of the Army, which based modem defensive 
equipment on the historic prototypes at the Metropolitan. 

1. HENRI ROUSSEAU, 1844.1910: SPRING IN THE VALLEY OF THE BIEVRE. 1901 (METROPOLITAN) 

2. ERNEST LAWSON, 18731939: WINTER (METROPOLITAN) 

3. HENRI MATISSE, 1869- : A SEATED WOMAN, LITHOGRAPH (METROPOLITAN) 

4. WILLIAM GLACKENS, 1870-1938: GIRL IN BLACK AND WHITE, 1914 (WHITNTY) 

5. JOHN SLOAN. 1871- : BACKYARDS, GREENWICH VILLAGE, 1914 (WHITNEY) 

6. DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, 18501931: DEATH STAYING HAND OF SCULPTOR (METROPOUTAN) 

7. ANTOINE BOURDELLE. 1861-1929: HERAKLES, 1909 (METROPOLITAN) 

8. GEORGE GRAY BARNARD, 18631938: ABRAHAM LINCOLN (METROPOLITAN) 

9. JOHN FLANNAGAN, 18951942: ELEPHANT, 1929-30 (WHITNEY) 

10. JOSE DE CREEFT, 1884- : MATERNITY, 1923 (METROPOLITAN) 
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GEORGE BELLOWS, 
1882-1925: 
DEMPSEY AND 
FIRPO, 1924 



ABOVE : 

In revolt against the stereotype, the academic, and the expatriate 
U. S. artists of the early twentieth century there originated the group 
known as *The Eight," later joined by the author of this large oil in 
the Whitney Museum. The work of these men, five of whom were 
united in a doctrine of finding subject matter in life around them 
and painting it with realism — Henri, Luks, Glackens, Sloan, and 
Shinn — became a cornerstone of American painting. They were 
among the first artists exhibited, beginning in 1908, by Gertrude Van- 
derbilt Whitney in the galleries of her studio building, where the 
Whitney Museum, opened to the public in 1931, had its beginnings. 



BELOW : 

One of the characteristic watercolors by the master who created an 
independent abstract style which gave new direction to much Ameri- 
can painting, this Maine seascape was bought in 1931 by the Whitney 
Museum. The Whitney, by its early recognition of new talent, has 
from its inception encouraged such other progressive pioneers as 
Demuth, Weber, O'Keeffe, Hartley. In the future, when the Whitney's 
large collections will be annexed to the Metropolitan's American con- 
temporary painting and sculpture collection, works by the same mas- 
ters will be brought together to broaden the scope: thus to the 
Whitney's two Marins will be joined three now at the Metropolitan. 



JOHN MARIN, 1870- 
SUNSET, 1914 
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This bron 
sculptor, 1 
for poise 
1936, aloi 
Davidson, 



GASTO 
STAND 



ARISTIDE MAILLOL, 1861-1944: 
TORSO, 1929 



One of the few contemporary European sculptures in the Metro- 
politan is this bronze (47 inches high), made by the French master 
of plastic female figures specifically at the Museum's request and 
patinated by the artist himself. The original of the figure is on a 
monument to publicist Louis Auguste Blanqui in Puget-Theniers. 
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WALT KUHN, 1880- 
MUSICAL CLOWN, 1938 



Among 41 purchases from its 1942 and 1943 Annuals is this large oil 
(40 by 30 inches) painted with the rich tactile glazes and aloof 
detachment typical of this contemporary American artist who takes 
his place as one of the modern classics. Also acquired at this time 
were abstract paintings by Harari, G. L. K. Morris, Tomlin ; and repre- 
senting the romantic trend, canvases by Stuempfig and Hirsch. More 
conservative accents were found in a Burliuk, a Picken, and a Heliker. 



This oil (35 by 57 inches) was a 1939 Whitney accession by the paint- 
er whose selectivity and imaginative comment have made him one of 
the most renowned of American landscapists. Other of the more subtle 
poets of the American Scene who are represented in the Whitney Mu- 
seum are Marsh, Hopper, Sheeler, Spencer, Brook, and Weber. Most 
of these accessions have been made from the Whitney's own exhibi- 
tions of living American art, biennial from 1932 and annual thereafter. 



CHARLES BURCHFIELD, 1893- 
OLD HOUSE BY CREEK, 1938 
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BELOW : 

A recent Heam purchase is this oil (36 by 50 inches) by the Swedish- 
bom sea painter. Late Metropolitan Hearn purchases indicate also 
such other currents in contemporary American painting as the non- 
objective in I. Rice Pereira, surrealism in Atherton, fantasy in Mac- 
Ivcr, the semi-abstract in De Diego, as well as a considerable conserva- 
tive group including canvases by Speicher, Goldthwaite, and Brook. 



HENRY MATTSON, 1887- 
WINGS OF THE MORNING, 1937 



MAX WEBER, 1881- 
STRAGGLY PINES, 1933 



above: 

Acquired in 1935 through the Heam Fund, this landscape (24 by 32^4 
inches) represents the integration of feeling and design which has 
marked the work of the Russian-bom American artist whose command 
over a range of styles reflects itself the history of contemporary 
art. Other important American paintings lately bought by the Metro- 
politan through the Hearn Fund are by Hartley, Spencer, Marsh. 
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INSPIRATION FROM THE MUSE 
FOR TODAY'S FASHIONS 



A nineteenth century cape of black velvet with beaded jet embroidery, 
in the collection of the Costume Institute of the Metropolitan, is source 
for the jet embroidery of the garnet taffeta faille evening gown, which 
Leslie Morris designed for Bergdorf Goodman^s new collection. 



A French eighteenth century man*s coat of old rose striped silk is an 
inspiration from the Metropolitan Museum for Jo Copeland, who has 
designed for Patullo's fall line a two-piece suit, adapting motifs of 
pockets, buttons, neck-line, and cuff detail from the man's original. 
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A bridal crown from Central Europe in the Costume Institute of the 
Metropolitan, made of bright beads, ribbons, spangles, and tinsel to 
achieve a jewel-like e£fect is transformed with jewels and sequins in Lily 
Dacha's "Welcome Home" halo-turban hat in her current collection.-^ 
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DOCUMENTS FOR MODERN DESIGN 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 



A small Mesopotamian vase in the Metropolitan of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century is the source for a silk fabric designed and made by 
Brooke Cadwallader. From this black and turquoise material, Eva Rosen- 
crans of Nettie Rosenstein recently designed a formal evening dress. 



A bronze Caucasian clasp of the ninth to seventh century B.C. period 
is a source for the Catoir Silk Company's sun-yellow taffeta woven of 
all-Bemberg yarn, designed by Andre Flory. From this fabric Norman 
Norell of Traina-Norell has just fashioned a winter evening gown. 



An Iranian lustre plate of the ninth century has inspired the Onon- 
daga Silk Company's Enka rayon print designed by Simone Strasser. 
The fabric, in pale almond green on white, was recently used in an 
afternoon dress designed by Patricia Vilm of Edna Vilm, Los Angeles. 



A Greek vase of the Geometric Period (reproduced without its base) 
was a source for Bianchini's fabric of Enka rayon yarn, designed by 
Norman Norell with Peter Mitchell. Both afternoon and evening gowns 
of this fuchsia fabric were recently designed by Norman Norell. 
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MODERN DESIGN 

AT THE METROPOLITAN 



A series of Manufacturers' and Designers' Exhibitions be- 
gan at the Metropolitan in 1914, when America was cut 
o£f from European sources and sought native talent At 
first the material was to be inspired by objects in the 
Museum, but from 1924 on original designs stressing con- 
temporary directions were encouraged. Manufacturers dis- 
played glass, ceramics, textiles, silver along with com- 
plete units by leading architects and designers. From 
the 1940 exhibit, the last held before war interrupted, 
are the child's room (above) by William Lescaze 
and Donald Deskey's prefabricated cabin (below). 



Of practical service to industry and the country during 
World War II was the contribution of the Museum's Arms 
and Armor Department, which in 1940 placed its examples 
at the disposal of the Army so that it could utilize the 
knowledge and technical achievements of ancient armor. 
Actual designs and models of protective covering for our 
soldiers were made in the Museum's Armorer's Workshop. 
For instance, the eminently practical helmet, of 1527, of 
Galiot de (^nouilhac (see page 56) furnished a model 
for corresponding elements of the definitive Air Force 
Helmet M5 (right), worn by our pilots through 1945. 
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HE "Red Death" had long 
devastated the country. No 
pestilence had ever been so 
fatal, or so hideous. Blood 
was its Avatar and its seal 
— the redness and horror of 
blood. There were sharp 
pains, and sudden dizziness, 
and then profuse bleeding 
at the pores, with dissolu- 
tion. The scarlet stains upon the body, and especially upon 
the face of the victim, were the pest ban which shut him out 
from the aid and from the sympathy of his fellow-men. And 
the whole seizure, progress, and termination of the disease 
were the incidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and dauntless and saga- 
cious. When his dominions were half-depopulated, he sum- 
moned to his presence a thousand hale and light-hearted friends 
from among the knights and dames of his court, and with 
these retired to the deep seclusion of one of his castellated 
abbeys. This was an extensive and magnificent structure, the 
creation of the prince's own eccentric yet august taste. A 
strong and lofty wall girdled it in. This wall had gates of 
iron. The courtiers, having entered, brought furnaces and 
massy hammers and welded the bolts. They resolved to leave 
means neither of ingress nor egress to the sudden impulses of 
despair or of frenzy from within. The abbey was amply pro- 
visioned. With such precautions the courtiers might bid defi- 
ance to contagion. The external world could take care of it- 
self. In the meantime it was folly to grieve, or to think. 
The prince had provided all the appliances of pleasure. There 
were buffoons, there were improvisatori, there were ballet- 
dancers, there were musicians, there was Beauty, there was 
wine. All these and security were within. Without was the 
"Red Death." 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his 
seclusion, and while the pestilence raged most furiously abroad, 
that the Prince Prospero entertained his thousand friends at a 
masked ball of the most unusual magnificence. 



It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let 
me tell of the rooms in which it was held. There were seven 
— an imperial suite. In many palaces, however, such suites 
form a long and straight vista, while the folding doors slide 
back nearly to the walls on either hand, so that the view of 
the whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here the case was very 
different, as might have been expected from the duke's love 
of the bizarre. The apartments were so irregularly disposed 
that the vision embraced but little more than one at a time. 
There was a sharp turn at every twenty or thirty yards, and 
at each turn a novel effect. To the right and left, in the 
middle of each wall, a tall and narrow Gothic window looked 
out upon a closed corridor which pursued the windings of 
the suite. These windows were of stained glass whose color 
varied in accordance with the prevailing hue of the decora- 
tions of the chamber into which it opened. That at the 
eastern extremity was hung, for example, in blue — and vividly 
blue were its windows. The second chamber was purple in 
its ornaments and tapestries, and here the panes were purple. 
The third was green throughout, and so were the casements. 
The fourth was furnished and lighted with orange — ^the fifth 
with white — the sixth with violet. The seventh apartment was 
closely shrouded in black velvet tapestries that hung all over 
the ceiling and down the walls, falling in heavy folds upon a 
carpet of the same material and hue. But in this chamber 
only, the color of the windows failed to correspond with the 
decorations. The panes here were scarlet — a deep blood color. 
Now in no one of the seven apartments was there any lamp or 
candelabrum amid the profusion of golden ornaments that lay 
scattered to and fro or depended from the roof. There was 
no light of any kind emanating from lamp or candle within the 
suite of chambers. But in the corridors that followed the 
suite there stood, opposite to each window, a heavy tripod, bear- 
ing a brazier of fire, that projected its rays through the tinted 
glass and so glaringly illumined the room. And thus were 
produced a multitude of gaudy and fantastic appearances. But 
in the western or black chamber the effect of the firelight that 
streamed upon the dark hangings through the blood-tinted panes 
was ghastly in the extreme, and produced so wild a look upon 
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the countenances of those who entered, that there were few of 
the company bold enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against the 
western wall a gigantic dock of ebony. Its pendulum swung 
to and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; and when the 
minute-hand made the circuit of the face, and the hour was to 
be stricken, there came from the brazen lungs of the clock 
a sound which was dear and loud and deep and exceedingly 
musical, but of so peculiar a note and emphasis that, at each 
lapse of an hour, the musicians of the orchestra were con- 
strained to pause, momentarily, in their performance to barken 
to the sound ; and thus the waltzers perforce ceased their evolu- 
tion; and there was a brief disconcert of the whole gay com- 
pany; and, while the chimes of the dock yet rang, it was ob- 
served that the giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and 
sedate passed their hands over their brows as if in confused 
reverie or meditation. But when the echoes had fully ceased, 
a light laughter at once pervaded the assembly; the musicians 
looked at each other and smiled as if at their own nervousness 
and folly, and made whispering vows, each to the other, that 
the next chiming of the clock should produce in them no similar 
emotion; and then, after the lapse of sixty minutes (which 
embrace three thousand and six hundred seconds of the Time 
that flies) there came yet another chiming of the dock, and 
then were the same disconcert and tremulousness and medita 
tion as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay and magnificent 
rcvd. The tastes of the duke were peculiar. He had a fine 
eye for colors and effects. He disregarded the decora of mere 
fashion. His plans were bold and fiery, and his conceptions 
glowed with barbaric lustre. There are some who would have 
thought him mad. His followers felt that he was not. It 
was necessary to hear and see and touch him to be sure that 
he was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the movable embellishments 
of the seven chambers upon occasion of this great fete; and it 
was his own guiding taste which had given character to the 
masqueraders. Be sure they were grotesque. There were much 
glare and glitter and piquancy and phantasm — much of what 



has been since seen in Hemani. There were arabesque figures 
with unsuited limbs and appointments. There were delirious 
fancies such as the madman fashions. There were much of 
the beautiful, much of the wanton, much of the bizarre, some- 
thing of the terrible, and not a little of that which might have 
excited disgust. To and fro in the seven chambers there stalked, 
in fact, a multitude of dreams. And these — the dreams — 
writhed in and about, taking hue from the rooms and causing 
the wild music of the orchestra to seem as the echo of their 
steps. And, anon, there strikes the ebony clock which stands 
in the hall of the velvet. And then, for a moment, all is still, 
and all is silent save the voice of the dock. The dreams are 
stiff-frozen as they stand. But the echoes of the chime die 
away — ^they have endured but an instant — ^and a light, half- 
subdued laughter floats after them as they depart. And now 
again the music swells, and the dreams live, and writhe to 
and fro more merrily than ever, taking hue from the many- 
tinted windows through which stream the rays from the tripods. 
But to the chamber which lies most westwardly of the seven 
there are now none of the maskers who venture; for the 
night is waning away; and there flows a ruddier light through 
the blood-colored panes ; and the blackness of the sable drapery 
appals ; and to him whose foot falls upon the sable carpet, there 
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comes from the near clock of ebony a muffled peal more sol- 
emnly emphatic than any which reaches their ears who indulged 
in the more remote gaieties of the other apartments. 

But these other apartments were densely crowded, and in 
them beat feverishly the heart of life. And the revel went 
whirlingly on, until at length there commenced the sounding 
of midnight upon the clock. And then the music ceased, as 
I have told; and the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted; 
and there was an uneasy cessation of all things as before. But 
now there were twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell of the 
dock; and thus it happened, perhaps, that more of thought 
crept, with more of time, into the meditations of the thoughtful 
among those who revelled. And thus too, it happened, perhaps, 
that before the last echoes of the last chime had utterly sunk 
into silence, there were many individuals in the crowd who 
had found leisure to become aware of the presence of a masked 
figure which had arrested the attention of no single individual 
before. And the rumour of this new presence having spread 
itself whisperingly around, there arose at length from the 
whole company a buzz, or murmur, expressive of disapproba- 
tion and surprise — then, finally, of terror, of horror, and of 



In an assembly of phantasms such as I have painted, it may 
well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could have excited 
such sensation. In truth the masquerade licence of the night 
was nearly unlimited; but the figure in question had out- 
Heroded Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even the 
prince's indefinite decorum. There are chords in the hearts of 
the most reckless which cannot be touched without emotion. 
Even with the utterly lost, to whom life and death are equally 
jests, there are matters of which no jest can be made. The 
whole company, indeed, seemed now deeply to feel that in the 
costume and bearing of the stranger neither wit nor propriety 
existed. The figure was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from 
head to foot in the habiliments of the grave. The mask which 



concealed the visage was made so nearly to resemble the coun- 
tenance of a stiffened corpse that the closest scrutiny must have 
had difficulty in detecting the cheat. And yet all this might 
have been endured, if not approved, by the mad revellers 
around. But the mummer had gone so far as to assume the 
type of the Red Death. His vesture was dabbled in blood — 
and his broad brow, with all the features of the face, was be- 
sprinkled with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon this spectral 
image (which, with a slow and solemn movement, as if more 
fully to sustain its role, stalked to and fro among the waltzers) 
he was seen to be convulsed in the first moment with a strong 
shudder either of terror or distaste; but, in the next, his brow 
reddened with rage. 

''Who dares" — ^he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers who 
stood near him — ''who dares insult us with this blasphemous 
mockery? Seize him and unmask him — ^that we may know 
whom we have to hang, at sunrise, from the battlements I" 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the 
Prince Prospero as he uttered these words. They rang through- 
out the seven rooms loudly and dearly — for the prince was a 
bold and robust man, and the music had become hushed at the 
waving of his hand. 

It was in the blue room where stood the prince, with a 
group of pale courtiers by his side. At first, as he spoke, there 
was a slight rushing movement of this group in the direction of 
the intruder, who at the moment was also near at hand, and 
now, with ddiberate and statdy step, made doser approach 
to the speaker. But from a certain namdess awe with which 
the mad assumptions of the mimuner had inspired the whde 
party, there were found none who put forth hand to seize 
him ; so that, unimpeded, he passed within a yard of the prince's 
person; and, while the vast assembly, as if with one impulse, 
shrank from the centres of the rooms to the walls, he made 
his way uninterruptedly, but with the same solemn and meas- 
ured step \duch had distinguished him from the first, through 
the blue chamber to the purple — ^through the purple to the green 
— ^throus^ the green to the orange — through this again to the 
white — and even thence to the violet, ere a dedded movement 
had been made to arrest him. It was then, however, that the 
Prince Prospero, maddening vnth rage and the shame of his 
own momentary cowardice, rushed hurriedly through the six 
chambers, while none followed him on account of a deadly 
terror that had seized upon all. He bore aloft a drawn dagger, 
and had approached, in rapid impetuosity, to within three or 
four feet of the retreating figure when the latter, having at- 
tained the extremity of the velvet apartment, turned suddenly 
and confronted his pursuer. There was a sharp cry — and the 
dagger dropped gleaming upon the sable carpet, upon which, 
instantly afterward, fell prostrate in death the Prince Pros- 
pero. Then, summoning the wild courage of despair, a throng 
of the revellers at once threw themsdves into the black apart- 
ment, and, seizing the mimuner, whose tall figure stood erect 
and motionless within the shadow of the ebony dock, gasped in 
unutterable horror at finding the grave cerements and corpse- 
like mask, which they handled with so violent a rudeness, un- 
tenanted by any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death. 
He had come like a thief in the night. And one by one dropped 
the revellers in the blood-bedewed halls of their revel, and 
died each in the despairing posture of his fall. And the life 
of the ebony dock went out with that of the last of the gay. 
And the flames of the tripods expired. And Darkness and 
Decay and the Red Death hdd illimitable dominion over all. 
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ART NEWS OF THE YEAR 

i CONTINUED FROM PACE XXXVIl] 



By Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Lawrence, 
a group of five English eighteenth century paintings was pur- 
chased from the J. P. Morgan Collection for the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo. A superb portrait by the great Flemish 
Renaissance master Mabuse, dated 1535, was added to the col- 
lections of the Detroit Institute of Arts. To the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts which, too, is about to celebrate its Diamond Jubilee, 
went a host of additions to its magnificent collections, ranging 
from a famous big Fragonard drawing to a large life-size tomb 
figure attributed to Pompeo Leoni, comparable to the kneeling 
groups in marble of the Escorial. Providence's Museum acquired 
as well as sold: a Flemish primitive portrait and perhaps the 
greatest late work of Renoir in this country, the shepherd boy. 
To the young Museum at Houston, Texas, went the generous gift of 
the entire collection of the late Percy S. Straus of New York, the 
chief components Italian primitives and fifteenth century panels. 

To the top of the list of all new acquisitions belong a mag- 

FIRST prize at PITTSBURGH'S CARNEGIE INSTITUTE ANNUAL. "AMER 
IC.W PAINTING. 1945**: PHILIP GUSTON'S "SENTIMENTAL MOMENT." 



BOUGHT BY ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION OF AM ERIC A> 
PAINTING: MARSDEN HARTLEY'S "END OF STORM. VINAL HAVEN. MAINE." 

nificent Chardin still-life, a bronze bust by Coysevox, as well a.^ 
masterpieces by Constable and Goya which the Frick Collection 
in New York placed on public view for the first time in May. 
1945 — at the reopening after wartime storage of its galleries, not 
only completely reinstalled, but also offering a thrilling new 
vision of its famous Giovanni Bellini st. francis in ecstasy and 
its entire rooms of Fragonard and Boucher paintings, all brilli- 
antly cleaned of surface dirt during the period of evacuation. 

Another landmark of reinstallation created through the acci- 
dent of wartime clearance and return was that of the great col- 
lection of Greek art at the Metropolitan Museum, described ex- 
tensively in the main body of this issue. And in the very front 
rank of this category of new exhibition of permanent possessions 
belongs the first large showing of its own collection of painting 
and sculpture by the Museum of Modem Art in New York, on 
which ART NEWS for July 1-31, 1945 commented that it was the 
best general demonstration "yet held anywhere of the experience 
of the art of the twentieth century." 

Getting down to the contemporary creative spirit in its every- 
day outer manifestations, these cannot be charted without once 
more referring to the war in the shade of which this review 
begins, for it understandably left its mark unto the most sub- 
jective phases of art life. Particularly were the economic effects 
of the war keenly felt in the art world, art news for August 
1-31, 1945 published second season of the picture boom, a sequel 
to its previous year's analysis of the vast growth in purchases of 
contemporary art. It showed an average national increase in 
this type of art business of 37% over the already high record of 
the prior season. And again the number of new collectors who 
were making their first purchase increased, while 38% of the 
host of new collectors of the previous season, from statistics 
furnished by this country-wide cross-section of art galleries, came 
back for more. 

For old masters and the comparably high-priced French nine- 
teenth century paintings, such statistics were not precisely avail- 
able. All indications, however, pointed to a proportionate in- 
crease of buying in this field, where the average unit runs be- 
tween $5,000 and $100,000. To the equally high-unit-priced 
antiques such as sculptures, tapestries, porcelains, and furniture, 
applied the same general increase in both total expenditure and 
number of individual purchasers. 

Paralleling the boom in private buying, the year saw a vast 
further development of the art patronage of American business- 
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ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM ... a feathery cream for thorough cleansing . . . 1.00« 3.00, 6.00 

ARDENA SKIN LOTION ... to be patted on briskly after cleansing 85, 2.00, 3.75, 9.00, 15.00 

AROENA FLUFFY CLEANSING CREAM ... for the oily skin; use with Skin Lotion . . . 1.00. 3.00, 6.00 
ARDENA ORANGE SKIN CREAM ... for dry skin; used nightly, its rich qualities seem to give the 

skin what it needs ... 1.00, 1.75, 2.75, 4.25, 8.00 
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ARDENA VELVA CREAM MASK ... a quick pick-up for tired faces . . . 2.00, 5.00 
ARDENA ALL-DAY FOUNDATION . . . holds your powder firm and even all day long ... 1.00 
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HIGH-SPOT OF A NOiN-OBJECTIVE YEAR: KANDINSKY'S "BLACK LINES" 
FROM HIS RETROSPECTIVE AT MUSEUM OF NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING. 

both for its direct use in advertising and for reportage on behalf 
of journalism as well as industry. To the latter category belong 
not only the warfront paintings such as those made for life 
magazine and Abbott Laboratories, but also such painters' im- 
pressions, from industrial genesis through to the use of the 
product, commissioned from dozens of artists by such businesses 
as Standard Oil, Bendix Aviation, New York Central. 

The former category embraces advertising work by artists 
who are primarily known as painters rather than commercial 
illustrators. It, too, reached a new high in both taste and quan- 
tity, doubtless influenced by the wartime shortage of merchandise, 
calling for advertising of an institutional nature rather than for 
direct selling. There were distinguished examples of this, such 
as the Container Corporation of America which utilized for its 
advertising the most progressive artists of many nationalities, 
finally receiving recognition in the form of an exhibition at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Other instances were collections of 
easel paintings formed for propaganda use in one fashion or an- 
other by the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany, the latter gathered as the result of a second nationwide 
competition. The total evidence of the year made it clear that 
the artist's regular role in various aspects of the advertising 
and publicity fields is still on the increase. 

Against such a background of record patronage both from 
the individual collector and the businessman, contemporary 
artists have had the benefit of an interested audience unparalleled 
in American history. It would be a pleasure to report that the 
majority of painters and sculptors had lived up to this opportunity 
in the sense of creative achievement. Unfortunately, with a mere 
handful of exceptions, they have not. 

The outstanding U. S. contemporaries of the year were, curi- 
ously, almost entirely men of an older generation who in their 
total aspect proved to be in every way more revolutionary than 
their juniors. Thus among the few really notable one man 
shows of the year were those of: Stuart Davis, whose erstwhile 
jazzy, now boogie-woogie, abstraction belongs among the very 
first American essays in this direction; Morris Kantor, who brilli- 
antly abstracted the Maine coast which he has painted for a 
decade; Walt Kuhn, who has still more modemly simplified his 
cool observation of circus and vaudeville protagonists; Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, a true citizen of the world though of a momentarily 
alien race, who has thus felt the war with exceptional sensitivity. 

Nowhere was this inventive paucity of the younger generation 



better demonstrated than at an amusing bazaar, held in Septem- 
ber at a New York Armory, which combined an antiques market 
with an exhibition of the choice of fourteen New York critics 
and art writers as to the ten or twelve living masters, American 
or foreign, whom each selector considered headed for immortality. 
All the odd mixtures on view elucidated chiefly that most of the 
World War II generations, paralleling what late reports tell of their 
exact European contemporaries, practice tour-de-force variations 
on the art movements originated by their elders anywhere from 
twenty to forty years ago: fauvism, cubism, dadaism, surrealism, 
neo-romanticism, not to mention the still more venerable and 
perennial flower of academism. 

Of the younger men with real originality, one had the vote of 
no less than four different critics at the Armory — Philip Guston, 
picked for excellence by art news when an obscure Carnegie 
entrant four years ago and again celebrated in an art news 
who's who in February; to cap his growing success, one of 
his better pictures has just won first prize in the large but other- 
wise undistinguished Carnegie show as this annual goes to 
press. Other of the lesser known native artists whose exhibitions 
deserve special notice are: Vincent Spagna, Mark Tobey, Harry 
Bertoia (the latter two shown in San Francisco). 

If, apart from singling out the major personalities, any 
diagnosis can fairly be made of general trends, it must be to 
point out the puzzling yet absolutely unmistakable hold with which 
various forms of abstraction seem to have captured the imagina- 
tion — or lack of same — of our younger generation. Ranging all 
the way from comprehensibly simplified form to the most ortho- 
dox, ascetic non-objectivity, the abstractionists surely captured 
the season — if one counts by quantity. It is the curious truth that 
the very two modem exhibitions which attracted top attention in 
New York — those in memory, respectively, of Piet Mondrian at 
the Museum of Modem Art, and Vassily Kandinsky at the Museum 
of Non-Objective Painting — celebrated men whose innovations in 
this field, which they continued almost without change through 
their lives, began some thirty years ago. Thus abstraction in 
its various forms is no longer a revolutionary, but already a 
traditional idiom. If the young abstract painters are thus con- 
servatives of today, whither the rebels of tomorrow? a.m.f. 



MONDRIAN'S "TRAFALGAR SQUARE" FROM HIS MEMORIAL AT MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART; THE SHOW ALSO INSPIRED FASHION. TYPE DESIGN. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6] 



Johnston $100,000 from the Bank of America, Executive Com- 
mitteeman William T. Blodgett, himself a painting collector, per- 
sonally underwrote the $116,000 risk on behalf of the Museum. 
His decision has held up remarkably well. Allowing for the dross 
that falls away with time, no less than fifty-five of this original 
nucleus could be included in the Metropolitan's 1920 Golden 
Anniversary show, among them Hals' malle babbe, a Greuze, two 
Guardis, and three Tiepolos. 

The next move was to find a place in which this art could 
be suitably shown. So while petitions for permission to erect 
their own building were going to the Legislature, temporary quar- 
ters were let. In Doddworth's Dancing Academy on Fifth Avenue 
between 53rd and 54th Streets, thanks to *'a skylight let into the 
ceiling of the large hall where the poetry of motion had been 
taught to so many of the young men and maidens of New York," 
a picture gallery was bom. Here, on the occasion of the official 
1872 opening, punch and oysters could be served to the press, a 
skeptical body which had earlier compared the Museum to "Mr. 
Bryant's celebrated waterfowl, which he saw diving into the sunset 
and which, he states, went on *lone wandering but not lost.' re- 

SURGAM, NON OMNIS MORIAR, RARA AVIS." 

In the first three months of the new Metropolitan Museum's 
existence 6,000 visitors were recorded, many of them from Boston 
where a rival institution of identical age stood ready to defend 
that city's claim as cultural center of America. It was a day of 
contrasts — expansion and political corruption on the one hand, 
moralistic and elevated thinking on the other. The Atlantic 
MONTHLY, scribner's, and THE NATION wcTC all young magazines 
spreading intellectualism with the early seeds of social reform. 
The first Harvard professorship of fine arts was about to be 
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given to Charles Eliot Norton. Christian Science, the Salvation 
Army, Walt Whitman, and the Concord School of Philosophy 
were just around the corner. So too was the age of public en- 
dowments, lead by the Baltimore merchant Johns Hopkins, by 
John Jacob Astor, James Lenox and Andrew Carnegie of library 
fame, and by the elder John D. Rockefeller. 

Up in Albany, on the other hand. Bosses Tweed and Sweeney, 
maneuvering a two-thirds foreign-born vote, were quietly doing 
the taxpayers out of an estimated $200,000,000. Tweed, nonethe- 
less, stands to be kindly remembered by friends of the Museum; 
for when the petition for $500,000 for a new building was pre- 
sented to him he put it through with a considerable show of pub- 
lic zeal, Sweeney characteristically adding that "as representatives 
of the City we must control that building." Happily this latter 
threat was not put into practice and the Metropolitan never be- 
came a Tammany tool. Finally the money was forthcoming — from 
the New York City coffers — and in 1874 ground was actually 
broken in Central Park. 
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THE CESNOLA ERA: A SOLDIER-DIRECTOR 

In the meantime a unique figure had entered the scene. Already 
in the Civil War General Louis Palma di Cesnola, an Italian pro- 
fessional soldier from the Piedmont and former Garibaldi Red- 
shirt, had created a name for himself and some political enmities 
by establishing a New York training school for officers — forerun- 
ner of our War College in Washington — which proved a valuable 
instrument in the final Union victory. This, as well as his active 
service, were duly recognized and in 1865 President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him U. S. Consul in Cyprus. Here over the next nine 
years he conducted the archaeological excavations which resulted 
in the Metropolitan's second nucleus of treasure: the Cesnola Col- 
lection of Cypriote and Greek antiquities, acquired in two install- 
ments. In negotiating the purchase of these — a lengthy procedure 
in which the General, in his desire to keep the collection together 
and his name on it, as much as out of genuine interest in the Met- 
ropolitan, turned down more profitable offers from the British Mu- 
seum — ^Johnston once again dug into his own pocket and advanced 
a total of $110,000. 

In 1877 General Cesnola was appointed Secretary of the Mu- 
seum. Two years later he became the Metropolitan's first sal- 
aried Director — "a martial, independent figure" whom the Trus- 
tees found "restive in opposition and somewhat impetuous in 
speech and action." With a single harassed assistant, he con- 
ducted a one-man museum. Until 1882, unbalanced budgets were 
a standard part of his worries. On the occasion of the removal 
to the new Park building he packed with his own hands every 
one of his beloved Cypriote objects (see page 15) while Vice-Presi- 
dent William C. Prime and the noted bibliophile and Honorary 
Librarian William Loring Andrews received them at the other end, 
unpacking them personally and without breakage. The Metro- 
politan files today contain the General's bitter reflections on the 
great central incident of his career — the accusation brought against 
him in 1880 by one Gaston Feuardent, dealer, that the objects in 
the Cesnola Collection were fraudulent. Vindicated, he continued 
to fret the case. It would, however, have assuaged the. General's 
"high and delicate sense of honor" to know that in the late 1920s 
a sale of duplicates from the Cesnola Collection brought $120,000 
in the auction market, their heaviest buyer John Ringling for his 
Sarasota museum. 

The Cesnola era, which lasted until the General's death in 1904, 
is the personal, hand-woven chapter in the Museum's development, 
when men like Joseph H. Choate and John L. Cadwallader car- 
ried on the complicated legal negotiations with the City. So com- 
plicated, in fact, were they that, on the occasion of the opening in 
the Central Park building, Choate observed ". . . if we have com- 
mitted errors, it has been at our own expense; if time and labor 
have been wasted they have been only our own ; if money has been 
misspent, it was our own money and that of a few generous 
friends." 

FROM A TEMPORARY TO A PERMANENT HOME: 1873-80 

In 1873 the Museum had entered on the first of a series of ex- 
pansions — additions which have brought it more wings than tHe 
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seraphim and whose next installment lies in our immediate future. 
It moved downtown to the Douglas Mansion on East Fourteenth 
Street where it was to remain until 1879 and where it initiated 
the first of a long series of loan exhibitions. Although the G>1- 
naghi pictures and the Cesnola Collection were still the main show, 
an 1875 catalogue mentions antique and modern statues and busts, 
including one of William CuUen Bryant; a loan collection of pot- 
tery and porcelain and another of Oriental objets d'art; reproduc- 
tions of works of art in the South Kensington Museum; and Au- 
dubon^s engraved birds of America. 

By 1879 the new Central Park building was completed. A 
brick affair situated in the suburban neighborhood of 82nd Street, 
it faced the Reservoir. For the 1880 opening there was assembled 
a loan collection of 250 pictures, ten of which came from the man- 
sion of William H. Vanderbilt. A group of the romantic works of 
the late William M. Hunt was another feature of an occasion 
which some 4,000 people attended. This display of riches, "under 
that immense roof which is so suggestive of a hot-house," was 
warmly acclaimed by the press. 

In the following six months Cesnola notes that there were 295,- 
872 visitors "as reported to me by a policeman who counted them." 
Public approbation engendered gifts of money which in turn were 
transmuted into permanent benefits such as the Avery collection 
of porcelains, bought by the Museum in 1879, and the early edu- 
cational developments. In 1883 a New York businessman, Levi 
Hale Willard, left over $100,000 for a collection of casts of archi- 
tecture, termed by him "the grandest of all the arts." Three years 
later Henry Gurdon Marquand, the banker who in 1889 was to 
become the Museum^s second President, made a further contri- 
bution of $10,000 for a group of sculptural casts. Today, how- 
ever, Marquand is remembered not for these lifeless plasters but 
for a small painting group of his private choosing, bequeathed to 
the Museum in 1893 and including a notable Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer fpage 7), and Van Dyck (page 71). 

Another benefactor of the pre-Mauve Decade was Catherine Lor- 
illard Wolfe, a collector whose house, according to a contemporary 
critic, "flows over with choice curios" to say nothing of innumer- 
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Education 



Jr OR the first time in the history of international relations, the importance of 
education has been formally recognized in a general treaty. 

The San Francisco Charter pledges that the United Nations shall promote inter- 
national, cultural and educational cooperation. It establishes an Economic and Social 
Council with power to coordinate the work of specialized agencies and carry out the 
recommendations of the General Assembly. 

The Charter for World Peace written in San Francisco can be regarded as a 
definite outline of a curriculum to be studied and worked on continuously 

It -warrants serious consideration and a plan for definite action by every Board 
of Education, every faculty in all schools, including military and naval, from the pri- 
mary class through the post-graduate university. 

The church, the family, the press, the radio, motion pictures, the labor and busi- 
ness organizations, the clubs, as well as every informal institution, can become study 
channels of international and interracial understanding. 

Through this new organization we can keep every generation educated to the 
necessity of peace by teaching the advantages of peace as against the horrors of war 
with its toll of human lives and loss of material resources, and its devastating effect 
on the morale and morals of the people. 

This can be done only by continuous education, generation through genera- 
tion. We must never relax our desire for peace nor feel that the San Francisco 
Charter will do everything for our protection in the future. It will be necessary to 
make amendments and changes in order to keep abreast of the times, as has been 
done in the case of the Constitution of the United States. As the world progresses 
in a material way, we must progress spiritually and intellectually. 

There is no saturation point in education I 
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able works of the Paris Salon painters. Miss Wolfe, by adding 
to the gift of her oils $200,000 for their upkeep, enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the first donor of objects who had not thereby 
merely augmented the Museum's cares and expenses. Further- 
more her 143 contemporary canvases made the popular success 
of the Museum until well into the 1900s, what with Cot's the 
STORM and Bastien Lepage's joan of arc, the former a best- 
seller in reproduction, the latter selected as frontispiece for the 
Metropolitan's 1905 illustrated painting catalogue. 

A popular show and a controversy are indexes to the character 
of Museum life in the 1880s. The first was an exhibit of the work 
of George Frederick Watts, R.A., a painter whose decorous and 
moral tone successfully negated the appealing lushness of his tech- 
nique and subjects. The New York public attended this show in 
record numbers, demanding its prolongation by six months. The 
second theme was a hot discussion on the subject of keeping the 
Museum open on Sundays "for the benefit of working persons." 
While the city officials and certain more forward-looking 
leaders like Horace Havemeyer and Benjamin Altman pressed 
the cause, Museum officials could not bring themselves to pass 
the point even when several Trustees resigned in protest. They 
dared not risk offending potential benefactors to whom the idea 
of the "Continental Sunday" savored of immorality. The Amer- 
ica Sabbath Union, the Presbytery of New York, and the Ladies 
Christian Union prepared to take up the fight. But eventually a 
committee of 30,000 citizens, bearing a subscription of $4,000 to 
defray additional expenses, turned the tide of trustee opinion and 
the doors were opened to the crowd. Unruly this crowd proved 
to be on the first official Sunday, with a tendency to spit, to 
handle objects, and to eat picnic lunches on the stairs. Breakage 
and robbery were reported. But after the public's opening fling, 
it was observed that the character of Sunday visitors gradually im- 
proved. Whether for this reason, or perhaps persuaded by the 
annual subsidy of $50,000 which the Board of Estimate conceded 
toward increased running expenses, the Museum eventually felt 
reassured on its decision. 

GLIMPSES OF GRANDEUR: THE MAUVE DECADE 

In 1888 the Museum added a wing, shifting at the same 
time the entrance to the south, or what is known today as the 
Park Entrance. By 1894 still another wing accrued to the north. 
Things were humming despite the disappointment at Congress' 
choice of Chicago rather than New York as the site of the World's 
Columbian Exposition scheduled for 1892 and actually held one 
year later. New Yorkers, indeed, remained touchy and super- 
cilious on the whole subject of the Windy City's World's Fair. 
Striding past its art section, the elder J. P. Morgan (already a 
Metropolitan Trustee) was heard to observe that the French ex- 
hibits seemed to have been picked by a committee of chambermaids. 
But it was the last decade of the nineteenth century which 
brought to the Metropolitan its first real prosperity. Substantial 
New York of the 1890s presented an unbroken brownstone front 
from Washington Square to the southern fringe of the Park, with 
new-rich mansions of the chateau or palazzo type breaking out 
in the uptown fifties. It was the decade of parvenu pretentions. 
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borrowed architecture, and gilded marria^^ with the European 
aristocracy/ of a theatre dominated by a nevr sophistication. 

In the 1890s money was freer than it had ever been in our 
country before. The Bradley Martin ball was a showy symbol of 
what might eventually revert to the domain of the arts. At the 
Metropolitan names like George A. Heam, of the department 
store; Samuel P. Avery, a gentleman dealer who for nearly twen- 
ty-five years had been the Museum's purchasing advisor; William 
E. Dodge of Phelps Dodge copper; and J. P. Morgan are in- 
scribed for gifts of both art and cash. In 1901 the heavens opened 
when the will of an unobtrusive Annual Member, Jacob S. Rogers, 
was made public. As residuary legatee, the Museum was in line to 
receive something over $5,000,000, income from which could be 
applied to both the art collections and the library. 

The final outward sign of the Museum's coming of age was the 
construction of the East Wing. Only now was the original modest 
brick partially sheathed in Indiana limestone as the homely Vic- 
torian structure began to take on a Renaissance manner endorsed 
by New York's leading firm of architects, McKim, Mead & White. 
At last the entrance faced Fifth Avenue, keeping company with 
the palatial mansions of Vanderbilt and Gould, of Frick and Car- 
negie — symbols of the power of rails and steel and mines. The 
Metropolitan's grand staircase was built and a scheme drawn up 
for still further enlargements. Symptomatic, too, was the creation 
of the new Finance Committee on which Morgan himself sat and 
levied upon the Trustees the respective amounts by which they an- 
nually made up the deficit out of their own pockets. Between 
1899 and 1904 nine of these Trustees died. Their job was done. 
The Museum had passed out of the personal stage and entered 
that of a great national institution. 



THE ERA OF MORGAN THE MAGNIHCENT 

With the symbolical purchase of a Remington typewriter — its 
first — the second era of the Metropolitan Museum opens. The elder 
J. P. Morgan, who some ten years before had proposed to resign 
as Trustee on grounds of insufficient time, was by now ready to 
assume its top responsibility. With the new Secretary, Robert de 
Forest, briefed to take over in his absences, the reputed richest 
man in the world became President of the Museum in 1905. A 
personal power which in 1907 was to halt a national panic was 
placed at the service of an organization at its turning point. 
Things began to happen as the Trustees felt the heavy hand so 
accustomed to sweeping men and matters before it. But if Morgan 
proved an autocrat at board meetings, his associates could not fail 
to appreciate the *iargeness of his instinctive methods" which 
communicated to the Museum **a new and tremendous impulse 
and inaugurated a new period of development." 

As was his custom, Morgan put in his own appointees. It was 
the English phase of his art buying and the million or more dol- 
lars which he spent on it annually went, ip the main, to the great 
London dealers rather than to the Continental ones whom he sub- 
sequently patronized under the aegis of Wilhelm von Bode of 
Berlin's Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum. To the director's chair at 
the Metropolitan there came, therefore. Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, 
Director of London's Victoria and Albert Museum, fond of social 
life and of American terrapin. Headlined "Biggest News of the 
Year," art news featured the appointment of these two new lead- 
ers, whose first joint public appearance on November 15, 1905 at a re- 
ception for 8,000 not only served to introduce Sir Caspar but capti- 
vated the press by its social and monetary glitter — the Metropoli- 
tan's first taste of Morgan's shownumship methods. 

Clarke and Morgan were jointly responsible for the next ap- 
pointment. In February 1906 Roger Fry, a notable product of the 
British late nineteenth century aesthetic movement, was imported 
under the title of Curator of Paintings. Actually he was a foreign 
purchasing agent, engaged to spend but three months a year in 
the United States. This man's taste, confirmed in the eyes of 
today through his early purchase of a Crivelli and a Greco, was 
the storm center of its day. The latter, a nativity, brought vigor- 
ous protests from 1907 art news readers who found the $37,000 
canvas to be "a jumble of carelessly thrown together, badly 
drawn human figures not worth $50." 

But if Fry, besides being unbusinesslike, was ahead of his day, 
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it was only by a few years. The arch-Salon-painter Gerome had 
died in 1904, occasioning the comment that this type of work was 
akeady beginning to look a little passe. In 1906 London witnessed 
a severe slump in Rosa Bonheur, and Millet took over as the most 
popular painter in America, with the Barbizons close behind. 
The same year saw a revamping of the Metropolitan's exhibition 
cases, which up to that time had been systematically crammed 
to capacity and lined with red billiard cloth — the material which 
also covered the walls of the galleries. Soon after, Boston re- 
ported a picture frame reform. By 1910 the Metropolitan's 
Whistler show actually offered canvases hung in single file and 
spaced out with a restraint worthy of this artist's own aestheticism. 

In any case Fry, who had entered into conflict not only with the 
Trustees but with Morgan himself, passed out of the American 
picture after no more than a year, to enjoy some three decades of 
critical fame in England. Sir Caspar himself, who retired on 
health grounds in 1909, was never entirely "sold" to the public, fail- 
ing signally to "give" to a press which had originally put him for- 
ward as a democratic, self-made man "more American than Brit- 
ish." In 1910 his post was inherited by the Assistant Director, 
Edward Robinson, an archaeologist with an eminent record as 
Curator of Classical Antiquities and later as Director of the Boston 
Museum. 

Since 1907 Fry's position had been held by his erstwhile assist- 
ant Bryson Burroughs, an American of no less discrimination but 
considerably more tact — ^the latter quality developed during his 
first year when his purchase of that greatest of all bargains, the 
$18,500 Renoir mme. ciiarpentier, nearly cost him his job. In- 
deed, as subsequent buyer of works by Carpaccio, Brueghel, Goya, 
Ingres, Manet, and Cezanne — all of them before the year 1920 — 
Burroughs proved to have not only an advanced taste but a mind 
of his own which did not fear to champion the unfashionable. 

AMERICA CORNERS THE WORLD ART MARKET 

In the meantime the Morgan era gathered momentum. The hey- 
day of Airerican art buying was at hand and voices from overseas 
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were already deploring the upward price trend and the demoral- 
ization of a market where "the gambler's spirit" prevailed. Widen- 
er, Frick, and Morgan fiercely competed with each other and 
with the Museum. Such great treasures were in the offing as the 
Raphael "colonna" madonna (page 48), bought by Morgan for 
$484,000; the Rembrandt mill for which Widener paid $500,000, 
occasioning a consternation meeting of London's National Gallery 
Trustees; and finally the Metropolitan's own Veronese mars and 
VENUS (colorplate, page 39) purchased out from under the nose of 
all of them. 

By 1910 Morgan had become known in Europe as "The Menace" 
and Bode had reversed an earlier judgment as to the lack of dan- 
ger of our competition in the old master field. "Never" he wrote, 
"has the greed of the great American collectors been so strong, 
never have their purses been so wide open as during this short 
season." Fakes and thefts, spurious attributions, and the coveted 
chrism of authentication by that new genus the art expert mark 
the first decade of the century. In the country at large, which had 
just seen a State Capitol-building epidemic, eight more major mu- 
seums were founded between 1907 and 1911. And already the 
voice of the oncoming nationalism of art was beginning to make 
itself heard in the first proposals of Qiarles Freer in Washing- 
ton, of Henry Walters in Baltimore, of Peter A. B. Widener and 
of John G. Johnson in Philadelphia to give their collections to the 
people of America. 

The aura of success, the confidence which the name of Morgan 
inevitably inspired in any undertaking he became associated with, 
before long communicated itself to a number of private individ- 
uals. In 1908 Frederick C. Hewitt of Oswego, N. Y. left an unre- 
stricted $1,500,000 to an institution which he felt "ought to be 
encouraged." The Museum was. The next year the Scottish-bom 
John Stewart Kennedy, with a bow "for having so greatly pros- 
pered" on this side of the water in his chosen fields of banking 
and railroads, left, among numerous charitable bequests, one of 
$2,500,000 to the Metropolitan. In 1911 $500,000 came from the 
great publisher Joseph Pulitzer — ^a rare practical gift which could 
be applied to general expenses instead of being restricted to pur- 
chases of art. For the majority of these donations made the Mu- 
seum sound richer than it actually was by augmenting responsibil- 
ity and costs with no corresponding rise in maintenance funds. 

EXPLOITATION OF THE ANCIENT WORLD: EGYPT 

For his part, Morgan had brought such business leaders as 
Henry Clay Frick, George Blumenthal, George F. Baker, and 
Edward S. Harkness onto the Board of Trustees. A typical anec- 
dote is told in connection with the last-mentioned. "I propose 
Edward Harkness" said Morgan at a certain meeting, in 1912, and 
then before anyone could answer, in raised tones, **Let's vote on 
it." This firm move turned out to be perhaps his greatest contri- 
bution to the Egyptian Department which, as it is, owes its real 
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start to Morgan and to his friend William M. Laffan, a Trustee, 
scholar, Editor of the New York sun. 

In 1906, when the subject of an Egyptian Expedition was first 
broached, the field was an almost unknown one in America from 
the point of view of actual examples, even though Breasted's new 
histories, of the Ancient World and of Egypt respectively, had in 
theory fully prepared the public mind. Such objects as the 
Museum possessed had either come piecemeal with larger groups 
of material or had been acquired through the agency of an English 
expedition. Morgan, however, imported from Boston the distin- 
guished archaeologist, Albert M. Lythgoe, together with his pupil 
Herbert Winlock, the latter destined in turn to head the Expedi- 
tion, the Department, and subsequently the entire Museum. A site 
was negotiated at Lisht and diggings were started which were 
carried on uninterruptedly, and in various locations, until 1936. 
By 1911 a full-fledged department consisting of ten galleries could 
be opened. In the actual diggings Morgan took a lively interest 
and the dahabeah ride up the Nile followed by the trip across the 
desert became a regular part of his winter itinerary. 

Edward Harkness, too, visited the site of the Expedition and in 
1913 made the first of his long series of gifts which paid for the 
removal and re-erection of the great tomb of Per-neb and over 
1400 objects from Lord Carnarvon's collection. No less significant 
are the finds of the 1926-28 diggings at Deir el Bahri which re- 
sulted in the monumental Eighteenth Dynasty figures from the tomb 
of Hat-shepsut (page 12). In thirty years costs of the Egyptian 
Expedition (many of whose actual objects were charged up against 
the Rogers Fund) have been more than made up in the value of its 
total yield. Today in the charge of Ambrose Lansing, who joined 
the original expedition in 1911, the Metropolitan's collection is the 
largest in the country, only Boston competing with it and this in 
the field of Old Kingdom sculpture alone. 

EXPLOITATION OF THE ANCIENT WORLD: 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The Metropolitan's Classical Department is no less symptomatic 
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of a general tendency of the time to exploit the Ancient World. 
Here, however, opportune buying rather than expeditionary enter- 
prise was the key to a domain which, since the great English 
seizures of the early nineteenth century, had been tied up tight 
As America had been too busy to indulge in much graceful culti- 
vation of the Classics, it was purchase rather than bequest which 
built up the group of objects that so handsomely fills the Greek 
galleries reopened last June. 

The department is as old as the Museum itself, it having unex- 
pectedly received in 1870 from Abdo Debbas, U.S. Consul in Tarsus, 
the present of a somewhat dubious Roman sarcophagus. In 1906, 
with the advent of Edward Robinson, there came another spurt of 
bu3dng evidenced in the Boscoreale frescoes (page 21) and the 
several hundred objects of the Canessa Collection. For Robinsoiif 
who came from the Directorship of the Boston Museum, exerted a 
kindUag efiect •on*4ii8-4ekl.— A-pupil of Curtius and contemporary 
of Furtwangler, he was one of the men most responsible for Eu- 
rope's recognition of American Qassical learning. When in 1906 
Gisela M. A. Richter came from England to the Museum, eventu- 
ally to assume her present position as Curator, still another link 
was established between the intellectual life of the New World 
and Europe's most traditional field of scholarship. 

Robinson, furthermore, imported the services of the late John 
Marshall, the Boston Museum's London purchasing agent, a man 
who from 1906 to 1927 enjoyed (subject to Robinson's approval) 
the singular confidence of a large money appropriation for the 
acquisition of such objects as might come up unexpectedly at 
European sale. Thus in two decades the collection was built up 
to a point where it could afford to strike out for quality, notable 
examples of which are the Etruscan warriors, the fifth century 
bronze horse, the archaic kouros, and the Hellenistic sleeping 
EROS (pages 14-19), each of which in its way has raised the col- 
lection as a whole to the leading position in America. 

The evolution of taste in archaeology casts one of the most 
absorbing sidelights on the human being's efforts to evaluate him- 
self. An expedition, a book, even a single great work of art is 
capable of refocussing popular interest to the extent of creating a 
new aesthetic. Thus at one point ancient Egypt threatened the 
omnipotent Classic and in turn yielded to fresh aspects of Far and 
Near Eastern art. In this latter field an appreciation of the deco- 
rative arts succeeded the interest in Assyrian sculpture that began 
in the 1850s in England when Sir Austin Henry Layard disclosed 
his finds from Nineveh, but which in America, amazingly enough, 
had been brought back by Congregationalist missionaries who 
gave to their home colleges — such as Amherst, Dartmouth, Williams 
— the sculptured fragments assembled over their proselytizing 
years in the Near East. 

In the early 1900s Yale and the University of Pennsylvania sent 
out expeditions, and in 1910 the great Munich exhibit, which 
formed Matisse's style, gave to the whole world a new concept 
of color and pattern. Persons of advanced taste, like the Metro- 
politan's great donors, the H. O. Havemeyers, began avidly col- 
lecting Near Eastern ceramics. In 1919 the dealer Dikran G. 
Kelekian sold two outstanding monumental Assyrian sculptures 
(originally turned down by Robinson, who declared the Museum 
lacked the space) to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. They are the 
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ten-foot winged bull (page 9) and winged lion which mount guard 
in the entrance hall. 

Thus the Museum got them anyway, Rockefeller having given 
them as cornerstones of the department which, in 1932, had split 
off from the vast decorative arts group and set up in its own 
galleries under its own Curator. Since then the collection has 
more than doubled, thanks to gifts, buys, and the three Metro- 
politan Persian Expeditions whose activities range from 1931 to 
1940. Well in the lead of other U. S. museums in its compre- 
hensiveness, this department also boasts such objects as a unique 
Sassanian silver dish (page 110) and the fourteenth century 
Syrian Mamluk bottle (page 112) which has been called the 
finest piece of glass in the world. 

EXPLOITATION OF THE ANCIENT WORLD: THE FAR EAST 

In collecting the arts in China and Japan, the Eastern Seaboard 
of America benefited by an economic phenomenon. Even today 
the fruits of the Clipper Ship era are apparent in the vicinity of 
Boston, our own West Coast (to say nothing of Europe) lagging 
far behind the home port which had so long been linked to the 
Orient by these fabulous seaways. With the Avery porcelains as 
a basis, the Metropolitan as early as 1902 reports the first impor- 
tant gift in the field: the Heber R. Bishop collection of jades, in- 
stalled for many years in a replica of the owner's ballroom but 
later accorded a more functional setting. By 1915 the Metropoli- 
tan's Oriental Department was strong enough to stand on its own 
feet, and today it counts over 21,000 objects. It has had eminent 
donors, like the Havemeyers and Rockefellers, and obscure ones 
like William Christian Paul, an insurance clerk whose two rooms 
on the West Side contained little beside the thousand-odd Chinese 
textiles which, upon his death in 1930, helped make this section 
just about the best of its kind in the world. 

To the efforts of its first Curator, S. C. Bosch Reitz, the Metro- 
politan's Oriental Department is mainly indebted for the comple- 
tion of its ceramics. Today, keeping pace with our changed 
aesthetic, less is made of them than of the bronzes and sculptures. 
This last group stands as one of the most comprehensive of its 
kind anywhere besides including a Tuan Fang altarpiece which is 
perhaps unique in the world. Thus, as Curator Alan Priest points 
out, if Boston along certain specialized lines still heads the Amer- 
ican field, the Metropolitan can contend with it when it comes to 
over-all coverage. This will especially be true when, as antici- 
pated, its Chinese paintings are augmented by one of the last great 
private collections of this type. 

LOANS AND GIFTS OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

Exactly midway in the Morgan era stands an important mile- 
stone in the history both of New York City and of the Museum. 
The Hudson-Fulton Celebration, a municipal promotion of 1909, 
made clear to the people who had flocked from all over the coun- 
try for a nine-day regatta-parade that they were living in the age 
of scientific marvels. Not only could they behold the fleets of the 
world gathered to honor jointly the navigator of the great river 
and the inventor of the steamboat, they were plunged into the era 
of the airship in much the same way that we have just been 
plunged into the age of atomic energy. While Wright and Curtis 
actually flew over the Hudson, the newspapers outdid each other 
designing costumes (bloomered, because skirts were "obviously 
unsuitable") for future aviatrices, running stories about schools 
where piloting would soon be a compulsory course for ten-year 
olds, and the like. Still more amazing, to a reporter's sense of 
timing at least, was the arrival in the midst of all this of Dr. 
Cook, the Brooklynite who, upon landing in his proud borough 
announced "I come from the Pole" — an appearance countered by 
the more stately advance on New York of Admiral Peary whom 
history corroborates as really having done so. 

In the world of art the Hudson-Fulton affair marks the begin- 
ning of an appreciation of things American. For four years the 
Metropolitan had been planning a super-exhibition. The Dutch 
painting section, borrowed from the great, growing private col- 
lections in New York, by Burroughs and W. R. Valentiner (an 
assistant of Bode who became the Metropolitan's first Curator 
of Decorative Arts) was the kind of thing which critics called 
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"a substitute for a trip to Europe." With thirty-seven Rembrandts, 
twenty-one Hals, twelve Jacob Ruisdaels, and six Vermeers, it 
was easily worth the $10,000,000 credited to it. But it was the 
American end which bore the long-range results. The roomful 
of Copleys pliis examples of Sully, Trumbull, West, and others 
bom before 1800; the glass, the furniture, and especially the silver 
of our ancestors suddenly made Americans aware of their birth- 
right. All over the city their historic memories were being jogged 
by exhibits of old prints and maps, visits to famous mansions and 
patriotic sites, and the reconstitution of Hudson's half moon, which 
cruised up the Hudson to Albany. Before its show had closed the 
Metropolitan had fallen heir to an important group. The BoUes 
Collection of American furniture and decorative arts was purchased 
by Russell Sage and presented to the Metropolitan Museum to form 
the nucleus of the future American Wing. 

1913 proved a momentous year all round. In January, Director 
Robinson cabled Morgan aboard the steamer Adriatic in the har- 
bor of Monaco: "12584 visitors yesterday afternoon including 
PRESIDENT AND MRS. TAFT." Three months later Morgan died in 
Rome at the Grand Hotel which, up to the end, was likened to "a 
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closely besieged fortress" against an army of dealers and private 
individuals who hoped to the last to negotiate a sale with the 
world's foremost art buyer. 

1913 was also the year of the Armory Show and the Metropoli- 
tan's first Cezanne — ^a purchase which the xpitic Henry McBride 
maintains that Robinson felt somewhat shy about, for he neglected 
to announce it to the press. Modem art was hardly the line to 
stress with the fate of; so many old master collections still unde- 
cided. Indeed, one . of the ripest plums in this line came the 
Metropolitan's way that same year. In 1913 Benjamin Altman 
died and the Museum entered on a bequest whose magnificence 
was paralleled by its stringency. It was, in fact, the last gift but 
one that the Museum was to retain unaltered under the donor's 
conditions that it be kept as a separate entity, speaking for extraor- 
dinary quality and homogeneity. 

Benjamin Altman himself was one of those home-grown phe- 
nomena that nullify all generalities about our great American 
money-makers. Robinson, in his catalogue foreword, cites him for 
"an unremitting devotion to business from the time he was twelve 
years old until his death." Furthermore, Altman, who had but 
a nodding acquaintance with Europe and its great works of art, 
only started seriously to collect during the last eight years of his 
life. Yet the man's personal flair stands out over and above the 
obvious dealer recommendations. Despite the inconsistency of 
objets d'art planted in the midst of the painting galleries, the 
group, with its thirteen Rembrandts, four Memlings (of which one 
appears on the cover), its Vermeer, its Ruisdael, its Antonello, its 
Tura, remains one of the great public attractions at the Museum. 

THE ARMS AND THE MEN 

It is a fortunate coincidence for the Metropolitan that, of the 
few American collections of arms and armor, three outstanding 
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ones — ^the Riggs, the Dean, and the pick of the Mackay — should 
have ended up in the building at Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street 
A comparison with other museums of the country shows that 
Cleveland alone can qualify as having a full-fledged armor depart- 
ment and even this has not called for a specialized curatorship. 
For this particular direction of the Metropolitan's collecting one 
of the original Trustees, Ratherfurd Stuyvesant, a direct descend- 
ant of the peg-legged Dutch Governor, was responsible. The 
original purchase, from the G>gniat Collection, thus dates from 
the nineteenth century when the armor fashion, as an outgrowth 
of the Romantic movement in general and the Walter Scott novels 
in particular, saw its heyday. 

Significant in the story is a fact recorded in the bulletin of 
1906 ; the gift of four examples of Eastern armor by one Bashford 
Dean. Member of an old New York family and a distinguished 
scientist and palaeontologist as a mere sideline to his main interest. 
Dean until 1912 served as Honorary Curator of Arms and Armor. 
From '12 to '27 as Curator, he was responsible for the amazing 
growth of the department. 

It is probably as much on account of -Dean's personal prestige 
as in remembrance of a schoolboy friendship with Morgan that 
another great collector, William H. Riggs, elected to leave his 
superb group of material to the Metropolitan in 1913. A man of 
means, son of a Baltimore banker, Riggs had been brought up in 
Europe where he became the familiar of the great almanach de 
GOTHA families who shared his tastes by inheritance. In his col- 
lection are such items as the harness of Galiot de Genouilhac 
called "the finest suit of armor in the world** (see page 56). The 
First World War and the impoverishment of the princely houses of 
Central Europe gave the next impetus to the Metropolitan's armor 
department. Between 1919 and 1929 some of the greatest exam- 
ples ever made crossed the Atlantic. 

In 1939, when the Mackay Collection was sold at seventy-five 
cents on the dollar, the Metropolitan had already taken its pick 
of the armor group which once made the most formidable aspect 
of his house at Roslyn, Long Island. Under the Curator Ste- 
phen Grancsay was conducted the most important reconstruction 
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of the building since the American Wing, the Armor Hall of 
1939, where the collection could for the first time display its 
panorama from Merovingian times until the deterioration of the 
armorer's art. 

That this great school of craftsmanship is not a dead art was 
strikingly illustrated in both World Wars. In 1917 Bashford 
Dean contributed his knowledge of head defenses to the develop- 
ment of the doughboy's tin hat. Throughout the recent war the 
Armor Curator has collaborated on various projects, including a 
combat flyer's vest inspired by a 1400 brigandine from the Castle 
of Chalcis and the flyer's M5 helmet (page 122) . 

OBJECTS OF ART AND CIVILIZATION 

Of all the gifts which come the Metropolitan's way, two out of 
three are objects other than painting or sculpture. Within this 
category approximately the same percentage reigns between the 
items that it declines with thanks and those that it accepts. In 
the early days, when the Museum could not a£Ford to take so strict 
a stand, we find Cesnola frequently plagued by would-be donors 
and even artists who proposed to take the short road to immor- 
tality by personaUy presenting their own work to the Metropo- 
litan. But by the early 1900s the Museum was in a position to 
exercise its power of selection over the indiscriminate bounty 
which, over the years, has brought to its doorstep **an old Indian 
head," **a collection of monkeys of various materials," and "a 
tinted photograph of the donor's Aunt Rinthie." 

Despite this the Department of Decorative Arts grows and grows. 
In addition to its two main gifts — those of the younger Morgan 
and of George Blumenthal — ^America has produced a surprising 
number of specialists such as James F. Ballard, who assembled 
the great collection of rugs that bears his name; Edward C. 
Moore, who laid down the basis for the enameled glass and metal- 
work in the Near Eastern division; and no less important con- 
tributors of pottery, silver, and lace (the latter now the second 
largest group in the world). In the early 1900s everything that 
was not clearly a painting or a Classical object or an Egyptian 
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one reverted to the Department of Decorative Arts. As it ex- 
panded, sections were lopped ofiF: the arms and armor, the Far 
Eastern art, and the Near Eastern. To this date no one has 
found a logical disposal for the post-mediaeval sculpture. Like 
the casts of the great Michelangelo tomhs, this museum step-child 
is classified as within tlie sphere of influence of Preston Reming- 
ton, the current Curator of Renaissance and Modern Art. 

In 1907 Morgan's gift of the Hoentschel eighteenth century 
interiors gave its first prestige to a type of collecting relatively 
new in America. After Morgan*s death, his son passed on an 
enormous group of Byzantine, Merovingian, mediaeval, and Re- 
naissance material, each piece one that, by association, had made 
some phase in the development of civilization come alive to its 
buyer. For what Fry referred to as Morgan's "crude historical 
imagination" led him to be primarily a collector of objets d'art. 

In 1914 the first Curator of Decorative Arts, Valentiner, was 
succeeded by his efficient assistant, Joseph Breck, upon whom 
fell the vast task of integrating and cataloguing the Morgan 
material. In 1918, in the specially designated Morgan Wing, the 
bulk of this was for the first time made available to the public. 
At Breck's death in 1933 it was again necessary to divide the 
department three ways. Americana was retired into its own wing 
under Joseph Downs; the early European section through the 
Middle Ages was given to James J. Rorimer; and Remington, a 
specialist in the Renaissance, took over the remainder. Cut by 
two-thirds, his section is still the Museum's largest, bidding fair 
at this rate to rank with great European sister institutions. 

REDISCOVERING A NATIONAL PAST: THE AMERICAN WING 

In the 1920s the all-round growth of the Museum began to 
impart to its collections an encyclopaedic character such as, in 
London, is shared by the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
and the Victoria and Albert taken together; or in Paris is spread 
between the Louvre, the three decorative arts museums, the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, and the Luxembourg. Especially in the sec- 
ondary arts the need was to arrange, to systematize lest the sig- 
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nificance of the individual object be lost sight of. In this develop- 
ment lies the story of the American Wing and of the Cloisters. 

For the inception of the American Wing we must go back to 
the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. Over the following years, thanks 
to the discriminating selection of Breck and his two successive 
assistants, Durr Friedley and Charles Cornelius, objects and even 
whole rooms were acquired. As yet they had no exhibition space 
for, as William M. Ivins, Jr., Curator of Prints, points out in his 
preface to the seventh edition of the American Wing handbook, 
"It is one of the psychological laws of collecting that few men 
and women take seriously the things made by or for their fathers 
and grandfathers." 

Robert W. de Forest, the Secretary who succeeded to the Presi- 
dency in 1913, together with his wife (who, incidentally was the 
daughter of John Taylor Johnston) paid for the erection of the 
American Wing. The impetus for it, however, came entirely from 
R. T. Haines Halsey, a stock broker, bibliophile, author, and 
collector. Familiar not only with the fact but with the broad 
panorama of American culture, Halsey enthusiastically set out 
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to recreate American history in rooms which are not only text- 
book examples of furniture, painting, decorations, and interior 
architecture but truly living settings of a tradition. 

Other men who have notably contributed include George Coe 
Graves, with his furniture group, and Judge Clearwater, who 
over many years assembled silver with the Museum in mind. 
Rogers and Fletcher Funds have also been called on in their time, 
as well as the 1915 bequest of Mrs. Maria de Witt Jesup, to which 
this section is indebted, among others, for Copley's MRS. bourne, 
Morse's mrs. bacot, and a fine pair of Trumbulls. A consulted 
source for even such important undertakings as the Williamsburg 
Restoration, the department, under its present Curator Joseph 
Downs, helped to furnish Gracie Mansion and is currently assist- 
ing on a reconstitution of historic Bartow House in Pelham Bay. 

RECONSTRUCTING THE MIDDLE AGES: THE CLOISTERS 

In 1924 John D. Rockefeller, Jr. pronounced himself satisfied 
with the report on the Metropolitan which a trained business ob- 
server by the name of Beardsley Ruml had just made at his re- 
quest. Awakened to the recurrent problem of rising expenses 
incurred by money gifts earmarked for art purchases, he gave 
$1,000,000, the income of which (in emulation of the earlier Hark- 
ness and Baker funds) was made "freely available for any Mu- 
seum purpose." Rockefeller's next donation was The Cloisters, 
the most important assemblage of Romanesque and Gothic sculp- 
ture in America. Uniquely installed in a public playground to 
which some 300,000 persons annually repair to admire the view of 
the Hudson along with the art, this structural crown of Fort Tryon 
Park emanates a mediaeval atmosphere of astonishing authenticity. 
The nucleus of The Cloisters was the George Gray Barnard 
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Collection, a superb group of material including four nearly com- 
plete arcaded courtyards from Southwestern France which had es- 
caped the attentions of Viollet-le-Duc and other nineteenth century 
mediaevalists. From 1914 until 1932 these fragments had been 
installed in Barnard's studio close by the present location — a set- 
ting which, if more dramatized than historically correct, served 
this distinguished sculptor's purpose of demonstrating to his pupils 
what an age of total mastery of the chisel could produce. When 
Rockefeller bought the Barnard Collection he added to his gift 
the promise of an appropriate building to house it, the fifty-six 
acre tract on which it stands, and even 700 acres across the river in ' 
order to protect one of the spectacular views of the region. 
. In conceiving the original building plans, Breck was perhaps 
the one most responsible for the simple but authentic shape which 
now crowns the east bank of the Hudson. Seconded and actually 
assisted by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., he would sketch over and 
again the kind of thing he wanted. The architect who carried out 
these ideas was Charles Collens of Boston. For the actual con- 
struction, which began in 1935, millstone granite from New Lon- 
don was hand quarried into the great square blocks of the mediae- 
val builders. At this point special credit goes to James J. Rorimer, 
the present Curator who succeeded Breck, and was responsible for 
the actual execution. Skillfully the four courtyards, with their 
magnificent carved colonnades, were integrated into the structure 
with no pretense at falsifying what was not original, while main- 
taining an admirable balance between old and new parts. Through- 
out, rooms were designed for the objects they were to contain — in- 
dication of the new purposeful planning which was beginning to 
infect American museums in general. Rockefeller, in the mean- 
time, had again augmented his gift, first with some forty Gothic 
sculptures and, in 1937, by an unparalleled treasure; the seven 
Unicom Tapestries (see frontispiece) which he had purchased in 
the early twenties for a reputed $1,500,000. 

THE PURCHASE FUNDS: HOW THE MONEY WAS SPENT 

In that amazing quarter century between the advent of the Mor- 
gan era and the stock market crash the Metropolitan Museum saw 
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tiie greatest expansion of any similar institution over a like period 
of years — a statement which excepts only the enrichment of the 
Louvre through Napoleon's less peaceable acquisition methods. 
Singly and in groups fabulous objects have alternated with fabu- 
lous sums. There have been donors as celebrated in their day 
as William K. Vanderbilt and Thomas Fortune Ryan, and others 
like Emma C. Bolles, a maiden lady residing in New Jersey. Out of 
the whole emerges the fact that, to an extraordinary degree, Ameri- 
cans have a sense of trusteeship in regard to the art, to say nothing 
of the very wealth, which their lives were spent amassing. 

To gain a picture of the long range significance of some of the 
Metropolitan's great funds restricted for acquisitions it is necessary 
to turn back the pages of the purchase list over forty years. For 
several reasons the Dutch and Flemish section of the Painting De- 
partment outpaced its European neighbors and today still has the 
lead. The Museum's first picture buy in 1871 centered about this 
field and thus set the example for many private collections which 
would eventually revert to the institution. As far back as 1889 it 
obtained through the Marquand gift more top-flight Dutch master- 
pieces. The Curator's job, therefore, became one of filling in 
around the Vermeers, the Memlings, and the great groups of 
Rembrandt and Hals which accrued to it in 1913 and 1929 re- 
spectively from Altman and Havemeyer. In 1919 the Brueghel 
HARVESTERS (page 61) came through the Rogers Fund, a source 
of revenue which like the $3,400,000 bequeathed by Isaac D. 
Fletcher in 1917, has procured some of the greatest works in the 
Museum. To the Dutch and Flemish department alone the last 
mentioned fund recently added the unrivalled Van Eyck diptych 
(page 57) from the Hermitage and two further Rubens. 

In the early part of the century — actually the period of Edith 
Wharton's false dawn of Italian primitives, and therefore notable 
for the absence of Museum gifts in this line — it was in the Italian 
painting section that the Curator was most frequently required to 
make decisions. Between 1910 and 1913 the Kennedy Fund was 
applied to Veronese's sumptuous mars and venus (page 39), 
Carpaccio's meditation on the passion (page 42), (the mystery 
of whose signature was only recently cleared up in the Museum's 
technical research laboratory), a Tintoretto, and a Canaletto. 
Through the Hewitt Fund Perugino's resurrection was purchased 
in 1911. As for the Rogers money, its major contributions were 
in this field, starting with the criticized buy of Grivelli of 1905, and 
ranging through the large Biron group of Tiepolo drawings of '37. 
Despite all this buying the Metropolitan's Italian painting galleries 
are conspicuously lacking in many of the great names — ^not only 
Filippino Lippi and Leonardo of classic reputation but figures of 
the newer quattrocento phase of art appreciation such as Masaccio, 
Castagno, Piero della Francesca, and G>ssa. 

For its great Titian, venus and the lute player, (page 53), 
the Museum is indebted to the largest and at the same time most 
controversial fund it ever received. In 1925 the celebrated news- 
paper publisher Frank Munsey died after designating the Museum, 
in which he had reputedly never set foot, as his residuary legatee. 
Proclaiming the value of this gift to be in excess of $40,000,000, 
the journals of the day expressed their indignation at such cavalier 
disposal of large sums, siding with Cardinal 0'G)nnell of Boston 
who denounced Munsey's lack of charity from the pulpit. Actually 
the value of the estate, established after several years of calcula- 
tion, had been inflated by three-quarters. For his part, Robinson 
countered the criticism with factual statements concerning the 
funds — or lack of them — which, under the terms of their givers, 
might be winnowed out of the Metropolitan's golden harvest and 
applied to operating expenses. However, the $10,000,000 which 
the Metropolitan did finally get from Munsey, served to procure 
one of the top-price masterpieces of the French eighteenth century, 
Watteau's le mezzetin from the Hermitage (page 78). 

Spanish painting in the Metropolitan, while obviously not of 
Prado magnitude, is of first quality. Of the five Grecos, one was 
bought well before its time through the Rogers Bequest in 1904, 
another through the Pulitzer Fund in 1929. The Dick Fund pro- 
dded for the Goya album (page 94) which makes one of the great 
riches of the group besides rounding out the representation of an 
artist, seven of whose oils came to the Museum by gift. Thanks 
again to the Fletcher Fund, a Zurbaran in 1927 joined a section 
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which today also boasts three Velasquez' and a Ribera. Several 
of these important Spanish Baroque additions, as well as Italian 
and French paintings of this period — now so much in the forefront 
of sophisticated taste — have been added under the present Cura- 
torship of Harry B. Wehle. 
That the Metropolitan's nineteenth century French group should 
have attained the eminence it has today is due alone to the Have- 
meyer Collection. However, Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, who back 
in 1887 insured the acceptance of her oils by the addition of 
$200,000, had unwittingly laid down its basis. Their period of 
popularity over, her Salon paintings were gradually retired to 
the basement as the fund for the enlargement of her collection was 
directed toward considerably different works of the same period, 
notably Corot's sleep of diana, Renoir's mme. charpentier, 
Manet's the funeral, and Cezanne's poorhouse on the hill. 
There was, however, no follow-up of these, the adventurous buys 
of thirty years ago. In the pre-Museum of Modern Art years — its 
founding in 1929 exonerated the Metropolitan from such decisions 
— there was no single move toward acquainting the American 
public with the type of painting for which the Chicago Art In- 
stitute had set up a special modern art room as long ago as 1925. 
The Print Department is a different story. As early as 1917 
Matisse, and then in '22 Picasso, entered the collections as per- 
sonal choices of Curator William M. Ivins, Jr. Modem trends have 
been faithfully reflected ever since. This section is therefore 
unique in the Museum in that it is altogether abreast of the times 
besides boasting such classics as a top-quality group of Rem- 
brandts (many given by Felix M. Warburg) ; one of the largest 
and finest Diirer collections in the world; exceptional riches in 
ornament prints; and the best representation of illustrated books 
in any American museum. The time is looked forward to when, 
instead of its present fate of being iceberg-like, seven-eighths sub- 
merged, this extremely versatile collection will come into its own 
through better integration with the paintings. 

THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF DEVELOPS 

Back in 1886 Cesnola had called attention to the need of an in- 
crease in staff. His payroll at that date numbered just twenty-one 
persons of whom the two top men alone (he tolerated no woman 
in his organization) were in positions of responsibility. At this 
point it seemed advisable to adopt the departmental system cur- 
rent in most European museums. Three sections were therefore 
created. Demarcations and spheres of authority, however, re- 
mained distinctly loose. Little wonder, therefore, that upon the 
opening of the East Wing in 1902 the New York evening post ob- 
served that "the curatorial staff neither in number nor in expert 
knowledge would be considered adequate in a provincial museum 
of Germany, France, or Italy." It further cited the City's stake in 
the Museum through annual subsidies and the responsibilities of 
the new Rogers Fund. 

With Morgan's presidency all this was altered. When he came 
in 1905 the payroll stood at 124. But new offices were quickly 
created, including the important one of Registrar. For acquisitions 
or dispositions a system of notification was instituted. A central 
switchboard, cork floors, and a Room of Recent Accessions were 
only a few of the Morgan era's physical transformations, which 
were soon to extend to the professional staff. During the great 
financier's presidency the latter doubled, as it more than did again 
between 1913 and the present day. 

Three appointments, made in this early period, deserve special 
notice for the long shadows they cast in their respective fields. In 
1906 Henry W. Kent became Assistant Secretary, and later Secre- 
tary, of the Museum. The practical procedure which he instituted 
constituted the first solution of the brand new physical and organi- 
zational problems now termed the science of muscology — a subject 
with which Boston at that period was likewise deeply concerned. 

The second figure is Bryson Burroughs, Curator of Paintings 
from 1907 until 1934. Although after his unpopular Renoir buy 
he piped down for a few years, an occasional request, such as 
Cezanne's poorhouse on the hill from the Armory Show did get 
honored. Furthermore, anyone who examines the full list of his 
recommendations during the great picture buying era up till 1929 
will realize that, had but a half of these been acted on, the 
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Museum would enjoy a painting collection vastly superior even 
to what was already the best in America. 

Successor to Lythgoe as head of the Egyptian Expedition and 
subsequent Curator of that Department, Herbert Winlock is to be 
credited not only for the brilliant and widely acknowledged 
scholarship which gave it preeminence in its field, but for the 
organizational talents that directed an undertaking on which 
nearly 500 persons were engaged. This executive ability, so 
rare in a scholar, was recognized in his election as Director of the 
Museum in 1932. Winlock came into office at the difficult moment 
between the original stock market crash and the long-drawn-out 
depression. In the following years he saw expiated the over-rapid 
material gains of the 'twenties. During his regime the Museum, 
greatly cut off from private donations, had to tend, guard, and 
maintain its new riches, carry on its educational program, pay its 
retirement annuity premiums, and at the same time hold its place 
in the world of art. To Winlock, therefore, goes special credit of 
having held the helm over the difficult years. 

By and large the Museum's contributions to art literature have 
been impressive. This is especially true in the last few years when 
the stored collections, and consequent reduction of housekeeping 
cares, have given the Curators time for specialized branches of 
research. The earliest department to figure in this field was the 
Egyptian — this thanks to the 1914 bequest of Mrs. Robb de 
Peyster Tytus which financed de luxe illustrated publications. 

The early growth of the Classical Collection likewise gave the 
present Curator, Gisela M. A. Richter, ample material for such 
works as her 1915 catalogue of bronzes; the great two-volume 
illustrated essay on red-figured Athenian vases; and for a study 
on the Etruscan warriors of which an outstanding sample is in 
the Museum's collection. Similarly it was questions as to date, 
style, and provenance following the acquisition of the Metropoli- 
tan's Apollo-type Greek archaic sculpture in 1931 which stimu- 
lated Miss Richter's most recent volume on kouroi, a definitive 
analysis of similar types in the world's museums. 

In the painting department no less than twenty-one volumes 
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have been produced, outstanding among them Harry B. Wehle*s 

new CATALOGUE OF ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND BYZANTINE PAINTING. 

William M. Ivins, Jr. is another scholar, author, and critic, 
responsible for various studies on prints and a greatly praised 
volume on Renabsance perspective. Under Downs the American 
arts section has been prolific in what was, until lately, a subject 
badly in need of classification, establishing types of furniture, 
identifying American pewterers by their marks, and so on. In the 
Near Eastern field M. S. Dimand's handbook of muhammadan 
ART has become an accepted textbook in America, Europe, and 
even the Orient. The only work of its kind in English, it was 
recently requested for translation into Arabic. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION; CONTACTS WITH INDUSTRY 

Students of history, poring over the original Charter of the 
Metropolitan, will discover that this celebrated document was 
actually granted, among other things, ''.... for the purpose of 
.... developing the study of the fine arts and .... furnishing 
popular instruction." The first of these conditions was fulfilled in 
the Dodsworlh Building when a lecture was delivered on the 
Cesnola Collection. In 1875 the Trustees commented with satis- 
faction on the number of artisans visiting the museum who could 
not fail to bring back to their homes and trades **the refining and 
elevating influence of art" — a spontaneous American reflection of 
the very ideas which in England William Morris was to put into 
active production in Kelmscott House just three years later. 
Similarly Joseph Choate in 1880 hoped that this would be "no 
mere cabinet of curiosities, but a source of practical ideas to 
designers and craftsmen." Even at this early date collections of 
utilitarian objects of aesthetic merit were discussed, although they 
failed to grow beyond the stage of a somewhat wistful placard 
which in 1880 announced to an otherwise empty gallery "This 
room will be devoted to the collection of industrial arts." 

That same year the Museum opened its first school in Union 
Square, o£Fering free classes in woodwork and metalwork. At its 
next location further uptown it initiated students for a nominal 
price into the mysteries of "house painting, drawing, design, car- 
riage drafting, decoration in distemper, and plumbing." In this 
oddly muddled way the attempt, at least, was made to relate art 
to life. This was an early prophecy of recent Museum contacts 
with the dress industry, manifested in the "Renaissance in 
Fashion" of 1942 and in the latest merger with the Costume 
Institute, since 1937 an unfailing source of inspiration for con- 
temporary fashion designers. 

If in the early 1900s the bond between school and Museum 
became increasingly ephemeral and the significance of the art 
collections was inclined to be forgotten, this sturdy strain per- 
sisted. From the aesthetic point of view, however, there was little 
to show and an embarrassing situation arose in the 1890s when 
Mrs. Amelia B. Lazarus donated $24,000 for a traveling scholar- 
ship in mural painting and no candidate from the Museum school 
proved sufficiently advanced to claim it. On the whole, lectures 
proved a more integrated activity, being held within the Museum 
proper. Here, as the outside branches little by little withered and 
died, a new educational nucleus began to put forth fresh leaves, 
its orientation the public service angle. 

In 1914 America, cut o£F from European sources of inspiration, 
bega^i to look for home designers. For three years the Museum *s 
educational department made contacts with manufacturers before 
it was ready to take the revolutionary step of instituting a series 
of industrial design shows. The first entries, required to derive 
from Museum material, produced a plethora of copies — more 
painstaking to be sure but only a step removed from the Grand 
Rapids "period" piece — and pseudo-antique brocades among the 
textiles. But when in 1924 this restriction was lifted a fresh breeze 
blew through the catalogue and names like Wallace K. Harrison, 
Raymond Hood, Eliel Saarinen, and Joseph Urban began to 
appear as exhibitors. America was learning what the French have 
always been so good at: inspiration which does not imitate and 
adaptation within the spirit of its own time. While Huger Elliott 
conducted the fast growing Educational Department as a whole, 
Richard Bach was appointed Director of Industrial Relations, 
staging in 1929 an exhibit in this field which exceeded its sched- 
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uled run by fifteen weeks and brought 186,361 persons into the 
Museum. 

In 1941 a new slant was given to this program as a whole when 
the section's diverse activities were coordinated under the name 
of the Department of Education and Museum Extension. At this 
time, too, the Junior Museum was added to a division which today 
requires the services of some fifty persons. 

Like the Educational Department, the Library was one of the 
Charter conditions of the Metropolitan. But despite early donors 
like Heber R. Bishop and John Bigelow (who gave respectively 
$5,000 and an important group of Frankliniana) , it was not until 
the advent of the Rogers Fund that it could undertake to do more 
than merely serve the Curators of the various departments. An 
original Conmiitteeman and one-time Treasurer of the Museum, 
William Loring Andrews, is an important figure in these early 
days. As a distinguished bibliophile and co-founder of the Grolier 
Qub, he was the obvious choice for Librarian. His successor 
William Qifford, who directed the Library from 1895 until 1941, 
built it up to its present status: that of the foremost group of art 
reference material in the Western Hemisphere. 

BEEHIVE IN THE BASEMENT 

Both library and educational department being situated in the 
Museum's ground floor and basement, trips to the latter section 
inevitably stimulate curiosity as to the vast complex of workrooms, 
offices, and storage spaces which are out of bounds for the ordinary 
visitor. The occasional and provocative glimpse of gigantic 
statuary donated in an era which could not afford to antagonize 
the influential patron, the picture museum below stairs where 
on towering racks hang the collections which have passed out of 
favor hold the fascination of a super-runmiage in the world's attic. 
But in addition to cast-ofls, active business of all kinds goes on 
here. Such is the Museum print shop, where hundreds of cata- 
logues have gone to press. Here from 1905 the bulletin was com- 
piled under the supervision of Henry Kent, a man whose 
exceptional knowledge of typography, exerting an influence on 
bookmaking throughout America, received its due in 1938 when 
the Morgan Library held an exhibition of Museum publications. 
With Kent's retirement in 1942 the bulletin entered upon a new 
phase which contrasts rather strikingly with Robert de Forest's 
original definition of its character. ''Its scope," he had said, "is 
an humble one. It is not intended to be a rival of any existing art 
publication." Yet since 1942 art magazines have had to look to 
their laurels what with the large new format, the handsome color 
covers, and extended essays by Curators which combine scholar- 
ship with readability. 

Although the manpower shortage has reduced the hive of in- 
dustry which the Museum's workshops once presented, the 
physical set-up is still on its original scale. There is, for instance, 
a fully equipped machine shop geared for all types of metal work ; 
a vast carpentry installation; the molding room, which has been 
in the same subterranean hall since 1895, when it turned out its 
first casts of George Gray Barnard's two natures in man (of 
which one was rather mysteriously dbpatched to Bishop Corri- 
gan) ; the upholstery and textile center; the Egyptian room, 
proportioned to the vast reassembly jobs that have been carried 
out here; the armory where the briginal models for this war's 
body defenses were shaped; and the general repair shop where 
anything from a cracked Ming porcelain to a rusty American 
doorknocker can turn up. 

Still more specialized are the painting and sculpture con- 
valescent rooms and the hospital in which broken-down viola da 
gambas, citterns, and dulcimers, from the Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown collection of ancient instruments, come under the care of 
an expert cabinet maker. The painting clinic is under the super- 
vision of Murray Pease, a Fogg graduate who has brought to the 
Metropolitan the exhaustive scientific methods upon which is 
based this Harvard school's unique standing. Here, in a dust- 
proof inclosure, are the canvases which will ultimately be sub- 
mitted to minute chemical, photomicroscopic, and violet ray tests 
before the slow reconstitution begins. In this last-mentioned field 
the Metropolitan has recently made a contribution to scientific 
research in a new type of X-ray photograph which registers only 
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the paint, thus eliminating the image of cradle, nails, and other 
hacking which complicated the correct reading of such pictures. 

GENEROSITY OF U. S. COLLECTORS: 1920-1941 

The 1920s, which saw jazz. Prohibition, and the completion of 
Roxy's $12,000,000 theatre, was no era of wonderful nonsense as 
far as the Museum was concerned. It produced, on the con- 
trary, some of the soundest facts of its history. For, starting with 
William H. Vanderbilt in 1920 who gave among others a Rem- 
brandt, a Boucher, and a Greuze, each passing year records a har- 
vest of an increasingly substantial nature. Most of the givers, of 
course, preferred to see their names on the donor's plaque rather 
than figuring in the annual financial report, the notable excep- 
tions to this being Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness and George F. 
Baker, whose cash gifts of 1921 and '22 respectively, were the 
more welcome for being completely unrestricted. 

But as art proved that it had the power to attract more art, 
the Metropolitan took an increasingly firm stand against the break- 
ing up of its departments in the interests of personal memorials. 
Thus in 1925 it turned down the collection of Senator William A. 
Clark and the press upheld the "thorny decision" which not only 
meant providing wall space for its sixty-five Corots, Cazins, and 
Monticellis, but giving the whole group "exclusive" and "perma- 
nent" gallery occupancy. 

Another debated case was the Michael Dreicer collection, left 
by the successful Fifth Avenue jeweler to the Museum of 1921. 
Shown separately in accordance with the donor's expressed wish, 
this fine group of material, as the years went by, was unable to 
take its place with the comparable mediaeval and Renaissance 
exhibits. In 1933, however, the Dreicer heirs agreed to lift re- 
strictions in consideration of regaining certain items in the col- 
lection and the group was redistributed, thus relieving a depart- 
mental bottle-neck. 

The story of the Havemeyer Collection,, which in 1929 climaxed 
the decade, links back indirectly to Degas. For just as certainly 
as the painter formed the taste of Mary Cassatt, so she in turn 
exerted her influences on Henry 0. and Louisine W. Havemeyer. 
In a written tribute to this friend and mentor, Mrs. Havemeyer 
describes how Miss Cassatt urged her to buy paintings that repre- 
sented "the modem note," such as the early Corot, Courbet, Degas 
of course, Cezanne, and the Impressionists, without neglecting the 
"old modems" of which the two superb Grecos, the Bronzino por- 
trait, the Goya and Rembrandt groups are admirable samples. 

Early gifts of the Havemeyers clearly mirror the advanced trend 
of their day, starting in 1896 with Japanese textiles and the Japan- 
ese prints beloved of Whistler and the Impressionists. As a total 
bequest, appraised at the time at $3,500,000, its 1,967 "desirable 
items" filled six pre-emptied galleries during the original exposi- 
tion. Its cataloguing entailed the labors of Messrs. Breck, Bur- 
roughs, Ivins, Priest, Grancsay, and Lansing, along with Miss 
Richter, representing respectively the Decorative Arts, Painting, 
Prints, Far Eastern, Armor, Egyptian, and Qassical Departments, 
among which it was divided after an eight-month showing. 

Benjamin Altman's tradition of art collecting did not end with 
his death. His successor as head of the store was also his nephew. 
Colonel Michael Friedsam who bought paintings assiduously In the 
early 'twenties. Upon Friedsam's death his executors, in accord- 
ance with his wishes, offered the group to the Metropolitan with 
permission that changes, substitutions, and even loans be made. 
While its Vermeer, its Rogier van der Weyden male portrait (page 
59), and the Van Eyck annunciation make notable additions, 
the main significance of the collection from the Museum stand- 
point is the unusual representation it has given it in the field of 
all types of fifteenth and sixteenth century North European painting. 

In 1928 George Blumenthal gave a million dollars to the Mu- 
seum. After his death in 1941, the Metropolitan inherited a spec- 
tacular range of decorative arts and a few important paintings. 
The will provided that the famous palazzo on Park Avenue be torn 
down, the Museum to retain such architectural elements as it 
might desire, and the proceeds to form a purchase fund for works 
of art. A Trustee since the early Morgan era — one whose keen 
brain had proved valuable on the Finance Committee — and finally 
President from 1934 to '41, Blumenthal had been close enough to 
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the inner workings of the institution to realize that the most grate- 
ful gesture he could make was a gift without clause or condition. 

Efirly in 1943 his collection was removed to the Metropolitan 
where hahitues of Mr. BlumenthaFs candle-lit soirees noted the 
quality of these pieces when seen in a direct light and simple 
gallery installation. For this art lover had a truly amazing flair 
hased on that rarest of all senses, tactile enjoyment. Collecting 
''with his fingertips," Blumenthal brought together a superb group 
of carvings, enamels, mediaeval furniture, and textiles, each a 
triumph of workmanship and texture. Added to the Rockefel- 
ler and Dreicer examples, the Blumenthal tapestries now give 
the Metropolitan world prominence in this field. The relatively 
few paintings — among which Joos van Ghent, Greco, and Gio- 
vanni di Paolo are the stars — have today, like the decorative arts, 
taken their places in their respective collections. 

In 1943 a small but highly treasured group of paintings came 
to the Metropolitan. An amateur artist in his own right as well 
as a knowledgeable collector, humanist, and lawyer, Maitland F. 
Griggs brought to his connoisseurship that ^'penetrating sense of 
color" which accounts for the restriction of his taste to the rare, 
small, and jewel-like works of trecento and quattrocento Italy. 
When in January 1944 a mere thirteen of these were installed in 
a special Metropolitan gallery, the public flocked to admire the 
festive and poetic Sassetta journey of the magi, the tiny an- 
nunciation from the workshop of Fra Filippo Lippi, the radiant 
Bama da Siena, (page 37) the elegant Francesco di Giorgio, 
(page 47) and finally the anonymous Masolinesque painter who is 
identified as the Master of the Griggs Crucifixion. 

In 1937 the banker Jules Bache announced his intent of leaving 
to the public of New York State the great group of paintings 
which made visits to his Fifth Avenue house an aesthetic experi- 
ence. By June 1943 these canvases had been removed to the 
Metropolitan Museum in order that they might be **more easily 
available for enjoyment by a wider public." Today thre^ galler- 
ies have been constructed which adroitly link them to the sur- 
rounding collections, Italian on the one end, French on the other, 
the central French eighteenth century objets d'art, thanks to a 
side door, contiguous to the Museum's general collection of Li- 
moges enamels. The necessity of retaining them as an entity thus 
circumvented, the Bache art has been successfully integrated into 
the body of the Metropolitan to which it brings such masterworks 
as the Petrus Christus, the Tura tondo, and a superb French 
eighteenth century group. 

BUYING THE NATIVE PRODUCT: THE HEARN FUND 

Over the past forty-odd years a question frequently posed in 
connection with the Metropolitan Museum has been: What about 
American art? The first answer came in 1906 when George A. 
Heam of the Fourteenth Street department store presented $100,- 
OOO interest from which was to be devoted to buying contemporary 
American pictures. The subsequent administration of the Heam 
Fund has given a great many people a chance to sound off a 
great many times. 

At the very outset the Metropolitan, in response to the peren- 
nial sixty-four dollar question, pointed out that it owned 311 
contemporary American paintings, promptly adding to them a 
Benson and a Chase. Yet over the years that followed the Pur- 
chasing Committee evinced a singular talent for picking nonen- 
tities. Who, for instance, were Bunce and Murphy and Ried, on 
whom the Heam Fund was spent in 1907? Who besides Speicher 
has been heard from in the 1912 group? One notes, to be sure, 
a large group of Homers, a Cassatt in 1909, and recognition of 
Glackens and members of The Eight in 1921, but there is no doubt 
that today the majority of these often costly unknowns decorate 
the storage racks in the basement. 

Needless to say the public criticized — to say nothing of the 
artists, always specialists in hurt feelings and the cultivation of 
affronts. In 1927 Forbes Watson in the arts called attention to 
notable absences, bringing an admission of $90,000 accrued in- 
come (Heam, in memory of his son, had added another $100,000 
in 1911). Since 1935, however, a concerted effort has been made 
to bring the Heam Fund purchases within the sphere of contem- 
porary art appreciation. The Museum's last purchase list, which 
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included Rico LeBrun, Julio de Diego, and I. Rice Pereira, per- 
mitted the installation of a special contemporary American gal- 
lery last summer in which men like Hartley, Mattson, and Ather- 
ton, along with the three just mentioned, could for the first time 
claim to be representatiye of the progressive elements of the day. 
The latest politic move on the part of the Metropolitan is cal- 
culated to confound for all time critics who felt that contemporary 
American painting deserves an equal showing with that of the 
preceding centuries and civilizations. After years of negotiations 
the merger of the Whitney with the Metropolitan is finally becom- 
ing a reality. In the new building plans of the Metropolitan, it 
has been provided that the Whitney will construct its own wing. 
Originally dating from 1908, when Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
opened her Whitney Studio Gallery in which men like Henri, 
Bellows, Luks, and Sloan received recognition; through the days 
when a Studio Club by the same name provided the environ- 
ment for artistic ferment; down to its actual incorporation, the 
Whitney has proved a decisive factor in our native art. The pro- 
jected transference to the Metropolitan's Park entrance of the 
lordly American eagle that has dominated the doors on Eighth 
Street since 1931 is a good augury for the Metropolitan's future 
participation in the art of its own time and place. 

SINCE PEARL HARBOR: FACING THE ATOMIC WORLD 

It is the top officials of an organization who give to it its ulti- 
mate shape and direction — ^in the case of the Metropolitan, the 
President, a man of influence and background who serves without 
salary; and the Director, a leader and executive for whom it is a 
full-time job. From John Taylor Johnston on, the Metropolitan's 
Presidents have been men of assured position as well as of special 
artistic interests. Johnston and his successor Marquand were 
essentially connoisseurs of painting. Morgan, like George Blu- 
menthal and the latter's immediate predecessor William Sloane 
Coffin, were drawn to the decorative arts. As donor of the Amer- 
ican wing, Robert de Forest left his imprint on the institution be^ 
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Grisaille, designed by Mader. 5 ft. 2^ in. high, 42 ft. 9 in. long. 
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tween the years 1913 and 1931. The current President, William 
Church Osborn, is, at eighty-four, a collector of Impressionists 
as well as member of a family of distinguished public service 
record. Brother of the noted palaeontologist Henry Fairfield Os- 
born and uncle of Perry Osbom who heads the Museum of Natural 
History, he once represented the votes of liberal Democrats at the 
Albany Assembly. After a forty-year connection with the Metro- 
politan this former Chairman of Budget and Building Committees 
sees in the forthcoming seventy-fifth anniversary campaign a solu- 
tion of the problems of the one and a fruition of the plans of the 
other. 

Among Metropolitan Directors the record shows a high inci- 
dence of archaeologists. Cesnola, Robinson, and Winlock were all 
three engrossed by ancient civilizations. At the retirement of the 
latter in 1939 a search was instituted for the man who could next 
fill the job. It was as much on the strength of his article pub- 
lished in the December 1939 Atlantic as for general qualifications 
(he came from the Directorship of the Worcester Museum) that 
Francis Henry Taylor was selected. In this virtual manifesto 
Taylor had made clear his belief in the museum as a living social 
instrument. His attack on the prevailing arbitrary standards 
of good and bad, on ^'cut-rate aestheticism" and excessive pedantry 
evidence a personality fully in step with his time. 

The war-occasioned evacuation of the bulk of the Metropolitan 
treasures was not only one of the hottest secrets of the day but a 
major organizational triumph. It necessitated closing of! sections 
of the Museum for several weeks while second string works were 
substituted for masterpieces ; inconspicuously vanning thousands of 
objects valued at many millions of dollars to the subsequently 
revealed hideout — the vast, aloof Stotesbury mansion at White- 
marsh, Pennsylvania; and, finally, setting up an organization pro- 
viding protection, maintenance, and even improvement, such as the 
cleaning, recradling, and rebacking of many of the best known 
paintings. In June 1944 these paintings, to begin with, staged a 
spectacular come-back and since then, department by department, 
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the lesser along with the greater works have heen returned, most 
of them under new auspices. 

Over their three-year hiding there was ample time for consid- 
eration of the contemporary museum problem — and to pose ques- 
tions pertinent to tomorrow's more socialized thinking. Here 
were a million-odd works of art occupying 321,865 square feet, 
filling 234 galleries, and engaging the labors of 522 persons. Like 
a giant ocean liner, this complex had brought the art, the mores, 
the history of the past fifty centuries to anchor on upper Fifth 
Ayenue. To what extent had the public been made aware of the 
full implications of the past? Why was this collecting orgy worth 
the taxpayers' dollars and the private donors' generosity? 

The desired answer lies in Director Taylor's foreword to this 
history. Its practical putting into effect is implicit in the tangible 
results of the seventy-fifth anniversary fund drive. For, with all 
its enormous holdings, the Museum is once again facing a budget 
problem. Only one-third of the income now derived from its sun- 
dry funds and bequests can, under the donors' terms, be applied 
to maintenance, and thb maintenance represents about two-thirds 
of the total yearly spending. In the past few years the City's 
annual subsidy has fallen in arrears. The consequences are in- 
evitable. The building today is congested, behind the times, even 
shabby. Property-poor, the Museum has become the victim of its 
very ideals: complete and over-all representation of every field of 
art It remains to be seen whether the Museum administration can 
reshape this art into a functioning social instrument, keeping pace 
with the age of television, contributing to the life around it As- 
suming that it can, the Metropolitan Museum, after seventy-five 
years, looks forward to a future when this greatest assemblage of 
the Western Hemisphere can be integrated into a simthesis of 
world history for everyone to understand. 
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ing co-operation. 
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Recent Paintings by 
New Members — 

ZSISSLY 

TERENCE DUREN 
XAVIER GONZALEZ 
ALFRED MIRA 
HENRY GASSER 
LADA HLAVKA 
GEORGE RECCA 
GENE ALDEN WALKER 
FREDERIC WHITAKER 
WINOLD REISS 
FLORENCE JULIA BACH 
THEODORE VAN SOELEN 
MARGUERITE ZORACH 

Examples of the work of 
these well-known American 
AHists may be seen at 
both of our conveniently 
located Galleries — 

MAIN QALLERIE6 

1 5 VANDERBILT AVENUE 

(Grand Central Terminal) 

BRANCH QALLERIES 
55 EAST 57th STREET 
(bet. Madison & Park Avenues) 

VISITORS WELCOME 



KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 

32 EAST 57th STREET 3rd Floor NEW YORK 



WORKS BY 

eifford Baal 
Cacll Ball 
Louis BouchA 
Russall Cowlas 
Walt Dahntr 
Charlas Damuth 
Guy Ptna du Bols 
Yvonna du Bols 
Dtan Fausatt 
Vaughn Hannary 
Robert Franklin Gates 



William eiackans 
Ernst Halbarstadt 
Pop Hart 
John Hartall 
John E. Hallkar 
Henry 6. Keller 
John Koch 
Gasten Lachalse 
Richard Lahey 
Ernest Lawson 
Charles Locke 
George Lub 

and otherM 



Charles Prendergast 
Maurice Prendergast 
Boardman Robinson 
Iver Rose 
Andr4e Ruellan 
Henry Schnakenberg 
John Sloan 
Katharine Sturgis 
Esther Williams 
Edmund Yaghflan 
MahonrI Young 



JULIUS LOWY 

CINC.} 
High Grade 

PICTURE FRAMES 

Antiques and Reproductions 

RESTORING— REGILDING^RELINING 



52 E. 57th St. 



New York 



Very fin* Old EaglUh SllT«r eorerMl 
eup made in Londoa 1780 by Robert 
Beale. Height 11^ inebea. Em- 
blasoaed with the amn, erest and 
motto of the Welledey Family of 
SiralfieldeMye Hoiue, Coimty Berk- 
shire, (THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON) 



OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 

Jewels 
China • Glass 

WYLER 

713 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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Art & Antique Dealers 
League of America^ Inc. 

Orgtnized 1926 

A NON-PROFIT membership organiza- 
don devoted to the encouragement of edu- 
cational and cultural activities in the Arts 
generally, and to the best interests of mer- 
chants in Art and Antiques and the public 
they serve. 

MEMBERS of this organization, specialists 
in the various branches of the Arts, value 
the confidence of the Art Patrons and real- 
ize that good-will can only exist where 
fairness and guaranteed satisfaction are the 
rule and not tihe exception. 



Membership Insignia 




Membership list and copy of 
Code of Ethics free on request. 

Address: The Secretary 

138 East 55th Street 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Lfi^IJRREALISME 
ET LA PEINTVRE 



By ANDRE BRETON 



5S« FIFTH AVBNUK 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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lous Masterpieces 

FOR ONLY $2- 

— coming to you regularly in 
informative issues of Art News. 



I 



F YOU ARE one of the group of culti- 
vated, art-minded Americans who are for the 
first time enjoying art news annual, this 
money-saving Special Offer is addressed ex- 
clusively to you. Because, we feel certain, 
you will want to receive regularly the authori- 
tative news magazine of art to which this 
ANNUAL is the Christmas Supplement. 

Twi ce a mont h^RT nf"^^^^**^^-^ 



(MVO 



n«i ••« W««^ ^V!?^ 
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Hdlassas!25 




^.^M^ 9Z BRINGS YOU — 

ALL the notable events in the art world as rapidly as 
they occur, fully reported, authoritatively reviewed and 
richly illustrated in (based on averages) approximately: 



• 256 pages of indispens- 

able information 

• 16 full page plates in 

full colors 

• 408 other large, clear 

illustrations 

• 32 important **idea** ar- 

ticles by leading au- 
thorities 

• 243 reviews of current 

exhibitions 

o 21 detailed reports of 
art and antique auc- 
tions 



• 128 news items on vital 

developments on art 
throughout the U.S. 

• 8 Box Scores of the 

Critics 

• 8 Exhibition Calendars 

• 8 Where to Exhibit 

Guides 

• 8 Listings' of Competi- 

tions and Scholar- 
ships 

• and hundreds of short, 

up-to-the-minute 
news items 



IF 



fou already are an ART NEWS subscriber, why not 
uke advantage of this Special OITer to send a trial 
aubscription to a friencl who shares your tastes? 



uigiTizea 
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